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Robert Burns. 


AS THE 124th birth-anniversary of Burns draws pretty close 
(January, 1883) with its ever-increasing club-suppers, vehemen 
celebrations, letters, speeches, and so on, (mostly, as William 
O’Connor says, from people who would not have noticed R. B. at 
all during his actual life, nor kept his company, or read his verses, 
on any account) it may be opportune to print some jottings I find 
in my budget. I take my observation of the Scottish bard not so 
much from the zealous points of view of his clannish and foreign 
race (for to America, he and all of them, are they not foreigners 
and clannish enough ?) but by considering him as an individual 
amid the crowded clusters, galaxies of the old world—and fairly 
inquiring and suggesting what out of those inyriads he too may 
be to us, to the Western Republic. No poet on record so fully 
bequeaths the reminiscence of his own personal magnetism,* nor 
illustrates more pointedly how one’s verses, by time and reading, 
can so curiously fuse with the versifier’s own life and death, and 
give immortal light and shade to all. 

I say a large part of the fascination of Burns’s homely, simple, 
dialect-melodies is due, for all current and future readers, to that 
reminiscence of the personnel of the poet—his ‘ errors,’ the gen- 
eral bleakness of his lot, his ingrained pensiveness, his brief dash 
into dazzling, tantalizing, evanescent sunshine—finally culminating 
in the last year or two of his life—his being tabooed and in debt, 
sick and sore, yawed as by contending gales, deeply dissatisfied 
with everything, most of all with himself—high-spirited too—(no 
man ever really higher-spirited than Robert Burns). I think ita 
perfectly legitimate part too. At any rate it has come to be an 
impalpable aroma through which only these songs and their 
singer must henceforth be received. If he had lived steady, fat, 
moral, comfortable, well-to-do years, on his own grade, (let alone, 
what of course was out of the question, the ease and velvet and 
rosewood and copious royalties of Tennyson or Victor Hugo or 
Longfellow,) and died well-ripened and respectable, where could 
have come in that burst of passionate sobbing and remorse which 
welled forth instantly and generally in Scotland, and soon fol- 
lowed everywhere amoung English-speaking races, on the an- 
nouncement of his death ? and which, with no sign of stopping, 
only regulated and veined with fitting appreciation, flows deeply, 
wig yet? 

Dear Rob! manly, witty, fond, friendly, full of weak spots as 
well as strong ones—essential type of so many thousands—per- 
haps the average of the decent-born young men and the early 





* Probably no man that ever lived—a friend has made the statement—was so fondly 
loved, both by men and women, as Robert Burns. The reason is not hard to find : 
he had a real heart of flesh and blood beating in his bosom; you cuuld almest hear 


it throb. ‘Some one said, that if you had shaken hands with him his hand would 
have burnt yours. The gods, indced, made him poetical, but nature had a hand in 
him first. is heart was in the right place ; he did not pile up cantos of poetic 


diction ; he plucked the mountain daisy under his feet ; he wrote of the field-mouse 
hurrying from its ruined dwelling. He held the plough or the pen with the same firm, 
manly grasp.’ And he was loved. The simple roll of the women who gave him their 
affection and their sympathy would make a long manuscript ; and most of these were 
of such noble worth that, as Robert Chambers says, * their character may stand as a 
testimony in favor of that of Burns.’ [As I understand, the foregoing is from an 
extremely rare book published by M’Kie, in Kilmarnock. I find the whole beautiful 
paragraph in a paper on Burns, |y Amelia Barr.] ? 





mid-aged, not only of the British Isles, but America too, North 
and South, just the same. Indeed one best part of Burns is the 
unquestionable proof he presents of the perennial existence among 
the laboring classes, especially farmers, of the finest and noblest 
latent poetic elements in their blood. (How clear it is to me 
that the average soi] has always been, and is now, thickly strewn 
with just such gems.) He is well-called the Ploughman. 
‘ Holding the plough,’ said his brother Gilbert, ‘ was the favor- 
ite situation with Robert for poetic compositions, and some of his 
best verses were produced while he was at that exercise.’ ‘I 
must return to my humble station, and woo my rustic muse in my 
wonted way, at the plough-tail.’"—1787, to the Earl of Buchan. 

Indeed there is something about Burns peculiarly acceptable to 
the New World, concrete, human points of view. He poetizes 
decent average, agricultural labor and life, (whose spirit and sym- 
pathies, as well as practicalities, are much the same everywhere,) 
and treats fresh, often coarse, natural occurrences, loves, persons, 
not like many new and some old poets in a genteel style of gilt 
and china, or at second or third removes, but in their own born 
atmosphere, laughter, sweat, unction. Perhaps no one ever anne 
‘lads and lasses ’—that universal race, mainly the same, too, al 
ages, all lands—down on their own plane, as he has. He exhibits 
no philosophy worth mentioning ; his morality is hardly more than 
parrot-talk—not bad or deficient, but cheap, shop-worn, the 
platitudes of old aunts and uncles to the youngsters, (be good boys 
and keep your noses clean). Only when he gets at Poosie Nan- 
sie’s, er Face ee the ‘ barley bree,’ or among tramps, or demo- 
cratic bouts and drinking generally, 


(‘ Freedom and whiske ygang thegither,’) 


we have, in his own unmistakable color and warmth, those inte- 
riors of rake-helly life and tavern fun—the cantabile of jolly beg- 
gars carousing—lights and groupings of rank glee and go 4 
amorousness, outvying the best painted pictures of the Dutc 
school, or any school. (His many sentimental songs of love-sick- 
ness doubtless express, after a sort, the temporary disease of 
young farmers and mechanics in that condition—but, without get- 
ting on stilts, either esthetic or moral, I doubt if they are poetry 
in any high sense.) 

By America and her democracy such a poet, I repeat, must be 
kept in loving remembrance ; but it is best that discriminations 
be made. His admirers (as at those anniversary suppers, over 
the * hot Scotch’) will not accept for their favorite anything less 
than the highest rank, alongside of Homer, Shakspere, etc. 
Such, in candor, are not the true friends of the Ayrshire bard, 
who really needs a different place quite by himself. The Iliad 
and the Odyssey express courage, craft, full-grown hercism in 
situations of danger, the sense of command and leadership, emu- 
lation, and god-like even while animal appetites. The Shak- 
spearian compositions, on vertebers and framework of the primary 
passions, portray the spirit and letter of the feudal world, the Nor- 
man lord, ambitious and arrogant, taller and nobler than common 
men—with much underplay and gusts of heat and cold, volcanoes 
and stormy seas. Burns (and some will say to his credit) at- 
tempts none of these themes. He poetizes the humor, riotous 
blood, sulks, amorous torments, fondness for the tavern and for 
cheap objective nature, with disgust at the grim and narrow 
ecclesiasticism of his time and land, of a young farmer on a bleak 
and hired farm in Scotland, through the years and under the cir- 
cumstances of the British politics of that time, and of his short 
personal career as author, from 1785 to 1796. He is intuitive 
and affectionate, and just emerged or emerging from the shackles 
of the kirk, from poverty, ignorance, and from his own low appe- 
tites—out of which latter, however, he never extricated himself. 
It is to be said that amid not a little smoke and gas in his poems 
there is in every piece a spark of fire, and now and then the real 
afflatus. He has been applauded as democratic, and with some 
warrant ; while Shakspere, and with the greatest warran‘, has 
been called monarchical or aristocratic (which he certainly is). 
But the splendid personalizations of Shakspere, formulated on the 
largest, freest, most heroic, most artistic mould, are to me far 
dearer as lessons, and more precious even as models for Democ- 
racy, than the humdrum samples Burns presents. He has, more- 
over, little or no spirituality. This is his mortal flaw and defect, 
tried by highest standards. The ideal he never reached (and yet 
I think he leads the way to it). He gives melodies, and now and 
then the simplest and sweetest ones ; but harmonies, complica- 
tions, oratorios in words, never. (I do not speak this in any 
deprecatory sense. Blessed be the memory of the manly and 
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warm-hearted Scotchman for what he has left us, just as it is !) 
‘He likewise did not know himself, in more ways than one. 
Though so really free and independent, he prided himself in his 
songs on being a reactionist and a Jacobite. 

Thus, while Burns is not only not great (for New World study, 
like all the rest of them), in the sense that Isaiah and Aéschy- 
lus and the Book of Job are unquestionably great—is not to be 
mentioned with Shakspere—hardly even with our current Tenny- 
son and Emerson—he has a nestling niche of his own, all fra- 
grant, fond, and quaint and homely—a lodge built near but out- 
side the mighty temple of the gods of song and art—those univer- 
sal strivers, heouah their works of harmony and melody and 
power, to ever show or intimate man’s crowning, last, victorious 
fusion in himself of Real and Ideal. 

Finally, and most precious, however—fit and precious beyond 
all singers, high or low—will Burns ever be to the native Scotch, 
especially to all the working-classes of North Britain ; so intensely 
one of them, and so racy of the soil, history, sights, and local 
customs. He often apostrophizes Scotland, and is, or would be, 
enthusiastically patriotic. His country has commemorated him in 
bronze.* His aim or ideal is declaredly to be ‘a Rustic Bard.’ 
His poems were all written in youth or young manhood, (he was 
little more than a young man when he died). His collected works 
in giving rs are nearly one half crudities and first drafts. 
His brightest hit is his use of the Scotch patois, so full of terms 
flavored like wild fruit or berries. He puts in cantering rhyme 
(often doggerel) much cutting irony and idiomatic ear-cuffing of 
the kirk-deacons—drily good-natured addresses to his cronies, (he 
certainly would not stop us if he were here this moment, from class- 
ing that ‘ To the De’il’ among them) * To Mailie and her Lambs,’ 
*To auld Mare Maggie,’ ‘ To a Mouse,’ 


(‘ Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim'rous beastie’), 


“Toa Mountain Daisy,’ ‘To a Haggis,’ ‘To a Louse,’ * To the 
Toothache,’ etc.—and occasionally to his brother bards and lady 
or gentleman patrons, often with strokes of tenderest sensibility, 
idiopathic humor, and genuine poetic imagination—still oftener 
with shrewd, original, sheeny, steel-flashes of wit, home-spun 
sense, or lance-blade puncturing. The basis of his character 
with all its fun and manliness was hypochondria, the blues, palpa- 
ble enough in ‘ Despondency,’ ‘Man was made to Mourn,’ ‘ Ad- 
dress to Ruin,’ ‘A Bard’s Epitaph,’ etc. From such deep- 
down elements sprout up, in very contrast and paradox, those 
riant utterances of which a superficial reading will not detect the 
hidden foundation. Yet nothing is clearer to me than the black 
and desperate background behind those pieces—as I shall now 
specify them, for conclusion. 

To tell, or repeat, the Jast truth concerning this poet’s work, I 
find his most characteristic, Nature’s masterly touch and luxuriant 
life, blood, color and heat, not in ‘ Tam O’Shanter,’ ‘ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ ‘Scots who hae,’ ‘Highland Mary,’ or *‘ The 
Twa’ Dogs,’ and the like, but in ‘ The Jolly Beggars,’ * Rigs of 
Barley,’ “Scotch Drink,’ ‘ Halloween,’ etc. In these composi- 
tions, especially the first, there is much indelicacy (some editions 
flatly leave it out), but the composer reigns alone, with handling 
free and broad and true, and is an artist. You may see and feel 
the man indirectly in his other verses, all of them, with more or 
Jess life-likeness—but these I have named last call out pro- 
nnouncedly in his own voice, 

. ‘I, Rob, am here.’ 
WALT WHITMAN, 








Literature 








Lord Macaulay.+ 
THE LIFE OF Macaulay is one of the subjects which the Editor 
of this Series had reserved for his own pen, but which the press- 
ure of journalistic labors compelled him to entrust to other hands. 





* The Dumfries statue of Robert Burns was successfully unveiled last April by Lord 
: , the occasion having been mage national in its character. Before the 
ceremony a procession paraded the streets of the town, all the trades and societies 
‘of that part of land being represented, and at the head of which went dairymen 
and ploughmen, the former driving their carts and being accompanied by their maids. 
‘The statue is of Sicilian marble. It rests on a pedestal of gray stone five feet high. 
The poet is represented as sitting easily on an old tree root, holding in his left hand a 
cluster of daisies. His is turned toward the right shoulder, and the eyes gaze 
into the distance. Near by-lie a collie dog, 2 broad bonnet half covesiog a well- 


thumbed son: poe a rustic flageolet, costume is taken from the Nasmyth 
portrait, which has followed for the features of the face. 
t ore By J. Cotter Morison. sc. (English Men-of-Letters.) New York: 





Without any disaparagement of Mr. Morley's high abilities asa 
magreeres and critic, it may be said that the public will accept 
without grumbling this substitute for the work which he himself 
would have given us. It is, indeed, one of the very best Lives in 
the Series. It is a book which one is tempted to read through at 


‘a sitting, and which he will read without cutting a single para- 


graph. Its attraction lies, not alone in the skill with which the 
author has handled his materials, but in the inherent interest of 
the subject treated. The personality and the writings of Macau- 
lay afford a theme which any writer might be glad to handle—a 
theme, moreover, on which the public is always glad to hear the 
expressions of an enlightened mind. The interest which one 
feels in the brilliant essayist and historian, who was called to 
rest while full a quarter of a century of hard, productive work 
seemed still before him, is not of the highest kind. It is mingled 
with respect:and admiration, but it contains no touch of venera- 
tion, pity, love. The essentially practical character of the man ; 
the ease with which he overcame or avoided every difficulty, 
whether moral or inteljectual, that beset his path ; his persistent 
success and material prosperity—all these have conspired to rob 
his personality of the romantic or heroic charm which attaches to 
many writers of inferior talents and accomplishment. They are 
not, however, without a decided charm of their own ; and in the 
literary annals of Great Britain, there are few figures more strik- 
ing than that of Thomas Babington Macaulay. Let us see what 
Mr. Morison makes of this noteworthy character. 

He holds, to begin with, that the author of the most popular 
English History ever written belongs to a class of writers whom 
critics ‘do nut always approach with sufficient circumspection and 
diffidence—the class, namely, of writers whose merits and defects 
appear to be so obvious that there is no mistaking them.’ He is 
not a writer of startling originality and depth, nor yet of odd and 
peculiar flavor. ‘ But there are writers who belong to neither of 
these classes, whose merit consists neither in profound originality 
nor special flavor, but in a general wide eloquence and power 
coupled with a certain commonplaceness of thought, of. whom 
Cicero may be taken as the supreme type.’ Of such was Macaulay. 
His great quality is that of being one of the best story-tellers that 
ever lived. In the art of kindling ‘ a fervent human interest in past 
and real events,’ he has no rival. 

‘He has one great merit which can be appreciated by all—his 
thought is always well within his reach, and is unfolded with com- 
plete mastery and ease to its utmost filament. He is never vague, 
shadowy, and incomplete. “On the other hand, his want of aspiration, 
of all effort to rise into the higher regions of thought, has lost him in 
the opinion of many readers. He is one of the most enter- 
taining, but also one of the least suggestive of writers.’ 

The only two modern men who can be worthily compared with 
him, Michelet and Carlyle, are his superiors in * penetrative im- 
agination,’ in ‘insight into the moral world and the mind of 
man,’ in ‘the poet’s eye for nature and character ;’ but ‘ for 
clear, broad width, for steadiness of view and impartiality of all- 
round presentations, he is their superior.’ 

‘ As regards the charge of want of intellectual depth, it is not easy 
to imagine even the semblance of a defence. He has expressed his 
contempt of all higher speculation with too much scorn to leave any 
room for doubt or apology on that head.’ ‘A writer of less specula- 
tive force hardly exists in the language.’ ‘ Except a certain influence 
on the style of journalism, which threatens to be transient, he has left 
little mark on his age.’ Again, ‘his love and pursuit of truth, which 


‘he imagined to be dominant passions with him, were relatively feeble. 


it He has seldom any doubt or difficulty about anything—his 
mind is always made up, and he has a prompt answer for every 
question. We may without scruple say that the course of a genuine 
love of truth has never run so smooth. . . . He contributed 
nothing to our intelligence of the past, though he did much for its 
pictoral illustration. He never resumes in large traits the 
character of an epoch, never traces in clear outline the movement of a 
period, showing as ona skeleton map the line of progress. . ... 
If he must be considered as an historical artist who, on the whole, has 
no equal, the fact is not entirely owing to the superiority of his genius, 
unmistakable as that was. No historian before him ever regarded 
his task from the same point of view, or aimed with such calm 
patience and labor at the same result ; no one, in short, had ever so 
resolved to treat real events on the lines of the novel or romance. 

As regards the Essays, they are not to be seriously preferred to 
the History, as showing greater genius and power; but the 
historical essay was developed by Macaulay from a rudimentary 
into a perfect state, and to this day his works in this kind 
‘remain the best of their class, not only in England but in 
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Europe. . .. The best of them would adorn any literature.’ A 
study of the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’ leads Mr. Morison to the 
conclusion that, though he wrote several graceful poems, Macau- 
lay cannot be called a poet. His speeches, if published with his 
written works, would probably be accepted as his masterpieces. 

‘His style is, perhaps, the most original thing about him. . . . Its 
peculiarity is the skill with which he has imparted to written language 
a large portion of the swing and rush of spoken oratory. . . . 
Eschewing high thought on the one hand, and deep feeling on the 
other, he marched down a middle road of resonant commonplace, 
quite certain that where 

Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, 

And tootle-tee-tootle the fife, 
the densest crowd, marching in time, will follow the music. . . . 
That something like a reaction against Macaulay’s fame has recently 
set in, can hardly be doubted.’ Yet ‘it would be against analogy if 
such a wide and resonant fame as his were to suffer permanent 
eclipse. It would not be easy to name a really great fame 
among contemporaries which has not been largely ratified by pos- 
terity. And few authors have had greater contemporary fame 
than Macaulay.’ 

Of Macaulay the man, Mr Morison has nothing but kind 
words. ‘As to his conduct in his own home—as a son, as a 
brother, and an uncle—it is only the barest justice to say that he 
appears to have touched the furthest verge of human virtue, 
sweetness, and generosity. His thinking was often, if not gener- 
ally, pitched in what we must call a low key, but his action might 
er the very saints toshame.’ It is to the biographer’s credit that 

e has succeeded in making so readable a book while confining 
himself almost exclusively to the consideration of the literary side 
of his subject. He gives only an outline of Macaulay’s life, with- 
out padding a single pase with anecdotes. His work, therefore,— 
though it is not without some slight blemishes—will never re- 
place Mr. Trevelyan’s exhaustive biography, but it will prove a 
most excellent supplement to it. If we are not mistaken, it con- 
tains some of the soundest criticism of Macaulay that has yet ap- 
peared. 





**John Randolph.” * 


THOSE FAMILIAR with the history of political parties in the first 
quarter of the present century may be a little curious to see what a 
great-grandson of John, and a grandson of John Quincy, Adams has 
to say of John Randolph. One good quality—or what Dr. Johnson 
considered so—Randolph possessed in an eminent degree : he was a 
good hater. His hatred of the elder Adams was rather an abstract 
principle, just as he would at any time have gonea mile out of his 
way to kick a sheep because of the duty on wool ; for the political life 
of the second President was drawing to a close about the time that 
Randolph entered upon his career. But his hatred of J. QO. Adams 
was personal, hearty, and undisguised. He hated most people that he 
knew, first and last, very often for no better reason than because they 
belonged to the human family ; but Adams he hated because he was 
not a Virginian ; because he was a New Englander ; because he was a 
man of rare abilities and knowledge and character; because he was 
John Adams’s son; and finally and above all, because he was J. Q. 
Adams, Minister abroad, Senator, Secretary of State, and President. 
Mr. Henry Adams says that ‘it was not for an instant imagined or 
imaginable that either of the Yankee Presidents ever entertained any 
other feeling than contempt for him’ (Randolph) ; but this, we think, 
is not quite true of the younger Adams. There is something more than 
contempt expressed in his diary when, after reading a speech of 
Randolph's, he says: 

It is, like all his speeches, a farrago of commonplace political declamation, 
mingled up with a jumble of historical allusions, scraps of Latin from the 
Dictionary ot Quotations, and a continual stream of personal malignity to 
others, and of inflated egotism, mixed in proportions like those of the liquor 
which he now tipples as he speaks in the House, and which he calls toast- 
water—about one third brandy and two thirds water. » . . The rancor of 
this man’s soul against me is that which sustains his life, and so it is of W. B. 
Giles, now Governor of Virginia. _The agony of their envy and hatred of me, 
pe the hope of effecting my downfall, are their chief remaining sources of 
vitality. 

Randolph was part charlatan and part mountebank and did more 
talking, perhaps, than any other man who ever sat in the two Houses 
of Congress ; his power of vituperation, his audacity in using it, and 
his occasional wit, made him, in his own time, notorious rather than 
famous; and history has made the mistake—which is a special 
American proclivity—of mistaking notoriety for fame. He really 
deserved nothing from J. Q. Adams but contempt, but was certainly 
honored with a much deeper repugnance. It is all the more to Mr. 





* John Randolph. By Henry Adams, $1.25. (Américan Statesmen.) Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Henry Adams's credit that he has so carefully guarded himself from 
the influence of any.hereditary feeling as to be even led to give Ran- 
dolph a more important place in the history of his time than he de- 
serves. His incapacity to acquire or—if temporarily acquired by 
accident—to hold the influence to which his position as a Member of 
Congress from Virginia entitled him ; his want of political consistency ; 
his betrayal of official confidences, and his treachery to party friends, 
are set forth by Mr. Adams with equal freedom and candor. In 
doing this, however, he is led into a discussion of the party relations 
of the time, in which he shows a strong sympathy with the political 
course of his grandfather, and a disfosition to defend it. On that 
point there are many who will not agree with him, who yet will be 
quite ready to approve of his impersonal estimate of Randolph's 
character. 





“Military Life in Italy.” * 

Ir ITALY got to blows with France concerning Tunis, or with 
Austria concerning Trieste, or with Spain concerning the Pope, or 
with England concerning Assab Bay, what would be her chance of 
success? Those who would study this question statistically will not 
consult the book of Signor Edmondo de Amicis. If, on the other 
hand, they have stood at a window on the Corso when an Italian 
regiment marched by, and have wondered why these troops looked 
so trim and bore themselves so resolutely, then the author of ‘ Military 
Life in Italy’ will give them some delightful information. He is 
wholly a sentimentalist. He loves a dramatic contrast and never tires 
in his search for the picturesque. What he sees in army life is not 
the numbers or the efficiency of the men ; but the pathetic leave-taking. 
the bunch of flowers thrown from a window, the mother standing in 
the square, while her son, unknown to her, is called out to be deco- 
rated. 

In this he resembles Alphonse Daudet. We should almost say 
that his purpose in weaving these tales was to rival the short stories 
of Daudet. For this task Signor de Amicis is hardly fitted. He is 
too florid; he uses his wealth of words too unstintedly ; his pen, 
skilled in journalism, runs too rapidly. But with the exception of 
Daudet, there is no man living who could have made a collection of 
stories so vivid. Language could not better paint the aspect of a 
camp: the men playing at mora, singing, shouting, disputing ; the 
captain dispensing wine to his company ; the officers jumping the 
ditch ; the melancholy wanderers; the quartermaster arriving with 
the letters ; the peasants looking‘on inquisitively ; the parade of the 
band ; the blare of the trumpet and the breaking up of the camp. 
Scenes like these show the author in his familiar manner; his dra- 
matic stories like ‘Carmela,’ the beautiful Sicilian crazed by love, and 
‘ That Day,’ the story of Villafranca, reveal him in a new light ; and 
his sketch of ‘An Original Orderly’ is highly humorous. His tales, 
twenty in number, are collected from the various Italian publications 
in which they first appeared ; they are well translated and, having no 
other fault than that of being slightly too discursive and slightly too 
emotional, will add to the fame of an admirable writer. 





“Little Sister.”’ + 

THIS LAST VOLUME of the new No Name Series is a tender little 
story. It stands by itself in the series. So far as we remember, 
there is not, in the whole long list of the very unequal and much- 
named No Names, another of its order. It is a bit of faithful and 
delicate genre work—a sort of work too much neglected by our story- 
wrights. Their neglect of it is, perhaps, only the natural result of the 
law of supply and demand ; so large a proportion of readers belonging to 
the class of that excellent old lady who, knowing no better health-test 
than her appetite for sensational narratives, remarked sadly one day 
that she was sure she must be ill, for she had Jost all her relish for 
the murders in the newspapers. By readers of this class, stories like 
* Little Sister’ are thrown away--dismissed as dull, with a hasty con- 
tempt which would be much surprised, no doubt, at being told that 
the very qualities for which it had rejected books were their excel- 
lences—namely, every-dayness, simplicity, slenderness of plot. ‘ Little 
Sister’ reminds one in these points of Frances Mary Peard’s stories. 
It has not their vividness or picturesqueness of background; but 
the reason it has not is the fault of Nantucket and Philadelphia, 
where the scenes are laid. Miss Peard herself would find. her local 
colors insensibly lower toned, if she undertook to create a ‘ Rose Gar- 
den’ on Siascouset shore. There is also in ‘ Little Sister’ an under- 
tone of clear-hearted spirituality which Miss Peard has not. This, 
without taking shape in technical religious phrase, makes itself felt in 
every emergency and crisis throygh which the characters are carried, 
and is far more likely to cast its weight on the right side of balances 
for the very silence and reserve in which its presence is wrapped. 
There is a rumor that the story is written by a younger sister of Susan 





* Military Life in Italy. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by Wilhelmina W. 
Cady. With Illustrations, $2. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. ; 
t Little Sister. $1. (No Name Series.) Boston : Roberts Bros. 
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Coolidge, and that this is her first story. If sv, there is every reason 
to expect from her, work which will place her among recognized good 
story-tellers. 


‘* The Irish Question.” * 

IRELAND contains about 20,000,000 acres of land, which in 1876 
were owned by 68,711 persons in a population of about 5,250,000. But 
of these 68,711 owners of the whole island, 3746 owned four-fifths of it, 
whiie more than half of it belonged to 744 of this number. One man 
was the owner of about 170,000 acres ; two others owned over 100,000 
acres each ; fourteen others frdim 50,000 to 100,000 each ; while out 
of the whole number of owners, 36,144, or more than half, owned less 
than an acre each, or altogether a little over gooo acres. As the 
Irish people depend chiefly upon agriculture for subsistence, one who 
shall follow out these official figures in all their results will certainly 
find some light upon the question, What is the miatter with Ireland ? 
It is, nevertheless, difficult to write upon the subject without being, or 
seeming to be, a partisan, and to seem to be is often quite as bad as 
being, so far as any influence upon the minds of others is concerned. 
Yet no national question ever presented so many difficulties as this 
Irish question ; none ever went so deep down into the organization 
of human society and the relation of man to man; and none, there- 
fore, ever appealed so strongly to the calmest consideration and the 
most dispassionate judgment, only to be met with the blindest prej- 
udice and an obstinate refusal to consider facts. The charm of this 
book is that its author has first of all ‘freed his mind of cant’; has 
observed quietly, calmly, and slowly ; has dared to tell the truth ; has 
looked for causes and traced inevitable results, unbiassed by any 
preconceived theories. And whatever theory the reader may have 
entertained, it will be impossible for him to read this well-written 
narrative of a clear headed man without being both interested and 
instructed. 


Poems, Perfect and Imperfect. 


IT WOULD have gratified Buchanan Read to see the handsome form 
in which his Poetical Works have been issued by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. The present edition is a new one, carefully revised, and illustrat- 
ed from drawings by Dielman, Fenn, Humphrey, Murphy, and others. 
It contains, moreover, a carefully-executed portrait, which serves as a 
frontispiece ; and a brief memoir, compiled partly from Tait’s ‘ Rem- 
iniscences of a Poet-Painter,’ and partly from scattered magazine 
articles, though we find no allusion to a biographico-critical paper print- 
ed in the National Magazine, some thirty years ago, to prepare which 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, then a young man, made a trip to Read’s tem- 
porary home at Bordentown, N. J. If we are not mistaken, by the 
way, the compiler errs in describing the house in question as one 
which had survived from Revolutionary times. There is less possi- 
bility of a mistake in questioning the statement that it had been * occu- 
pied by Washington as his headquarters ;’ for Bordentown, content 

rhaps with its Bonapartean traditions, is one of the few old towns 
in America which do not claim to have been honored by a long visit 
from the Commander-in-Chief. 
town en route to Yorktown, it is true; but he never remained there a 
single night. This is a small matter, however; and it may be equally 
unworthy of note that Mr. Dielman seems to have erred in making a 
boat keel over to port, while sailing on the port tack ; or that one of 
Mr. Fenn’s illustrations to ‘The Wagoner of the Alleghanies’ is sep- 
arated by several pages from the lines to which it refers. But in 
examining so pretty a book, one is tempted to pick small faults; and 
the stress which is laid upon these is the best proof of the general ex- 
cellence of the volume. Of the minor poets of America, few indeed 
have been honored with so fine a setting for their verses. Read’s 
complete Poetical Works have been accessible hitherto only in an 
expensive three-volume edition. 

‘Firty PerFecT Poems,’ if a happy title, is so not because it ac- 
curately describes the contents of the sumptuous, silken-bound volume 
before us, but because it will provoke discussion. Its vulnerability is 
its strong point. No one could forbear to open a book so aggressive- 


ly entitled, and no one could refrain from questioning the compiler’s © 


taste, whatever it might be. In this way the anthology is sure to be 
widely di —and, in many quarters, roundly condemned. But 
discussion and condemnation seldom kill a book; it is neglect or 
forced praise that does that. So, from a commercial point of view, the 
publishers are to be congratulated on the title of this compilation. Its 
propriety is quite another question. The Preface is devoted to an 
attempt to answer the reader’s inevitable question concerning the 
word ‘perfect.’ it admits that‘ there is no perfect thing of any kind,’ 
but claims that, in their way, the poems in this collection are as nearly 
perfect as it is possible for a thingto be. It is implied that there are 
other equally perfect poems:in the language, but these particular ones 
have been chosen with ‘a reasonable regard for the possibilities of 


* The Irish Question. By David Bennett King. $1.50. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. s 


Washington passed through Borden- ~ 


illustration,’ The selection has been made, on the whole, with excel- 
lent discretion ; but would it not have been wiser, after all, to omit the 
word ‘ perfect’ from cover and title-page? It is unnecessary and 
misleading, and really discredits a most admirable work. In a collec- 
tion so named what place have these poems of Trowbridge, English, 
and Read ; and why should four of Shakspeare’s sonnets be grouped 
as a single poem ?——The illustrations are not only good in them- 
selves but they are given every advantage that printing and paper can 
lend. There are seventy in all, and they are by some of our best 
known draughtsmen and painters. The novelty of the volume is the 
printing of the illustrations on Japanese silk paper, which has been 
set on the page after the printing of the type. This sensitive material 
lends itself most gracefully to the dainty pencil-strokes of Mr. Harry 
Fenn, as well as to the bolder touch of Mr. Swain Gifford. Of the 
figure-drawings we are best pleased with those of Mr. Will H. Low 
and Mr. T. W. Dewing, and least with those of Alfred Fredericks. 
We cannot for a moment believe that Mr. Locker’s ‘ nice correspon- 
dent’ was the commonplace creature found on page 177, posing in 
the light of a cheap kerosene lamp. In some of his other drawings 
Mr. Fredericks is better than usual, but at best his touch is too cvarse 
for such dainty work. The book is, however, a veritable dition de 
luxe of some of the finest poems in the language. Nothing hand- 
somer has appeared this year. (Appleton: $10.) 


Mr. J. BRANDER MATTHEWS is a man of ideas. One of his ideas is 
the making of eollections of verse by different writers, each on the 
same general subject. His suggestion for a translation of Horace to 
be chosen from various sources has, we believe, been acted upon 
already. Some time ago an enthusiastic Englishman celebrated the 
incidents of, English history in a volume in which all the poems were 
from his own pen. The result was a monotomous flow of patriotic 
verse. Mr. Matthews has improved upon this plan, and has made a 
volume of ‘ Poems of American Patriotism’ (Scribner: $1.50) selected 
from various sources, and arranged chronologically, or as nearly so as 
possible, with reference to the event celebrated. The true American 
finds here the principal incidents of his country’s many struggles sung 
by her most tuneful sons. It would not be hard to criticise the work 
on the ground of its omissions, but some of them may readily be ex- 
plained. Though there is no international copyright, there is a 
national one, and American publishers have entire control over the 
writings of their American authors. Most of the songs that Mr. 
Matthews wanted for his collections are copyrighted, and their pub- 
lishers, though generous, restricted him to certain limits. Within 
these limits he has chosen wisely. Emerson’s ‘ Boston’ opens the 
volume, and Longfellow’s ‘Ship of State’ brings it to a fitting close. 
The greater number of the poems refer tu the Civil War, Mr. Sted- 
man’s ‘ How Old John Brown took Harper’s Ferry’ being the first of 
this class. We miss the stirring song about ‘ John Brown's Body,’ 
and such battle-cries as ‘ Rally Round the Flag,’ and ‘ Marching 
through Georgia.’ But we find Bret Harte’s ‘ How are You Sani- 
tary ?’—one of the most vivid pictures of the camp—and Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘O Captain! my Captain!’ and for these we are grateful. 
Typographically, the book deserves much praise. 

‘Point LACE AND DIAMONDS,’ by George A. Baker, Jr., has just 
been published in a third or fourth edition, augmented by two new 

oems, ‘De Lunatico’ and ‘Pro Patria et Gloria’ (Worthington : 

1.25, $2). The latter is a simple and stirring lyric, recalling the 
prompt fighting of the boys in black and gray—the members of the 
Seventh Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y. The former is one of the bright- 
est and tenderest poems in the book ; it has all the vivacity we note 
in the earlier verses, with an artistic flavor of its own. The fault of 
Mr Baker's often brilliant and always lively lyrics was a carelessness 
which intruded itself on the reader’s attention. Vers de société should 
seem easy.and off-hand, but they should never be careless. And we 
like best Mr. Baker’s latest poem, ‘ De Lunatico,’ because it is as 
light and airy in motive and movement as were his first verses, and 


‘far more polished and perfect in form. There is something decidedly 


original and frankly American in Mr. Baker’s poetry ; and it shows a 
knowledge of girl-nature in fashionable New York not unlike the 
knowledge of English girl-nature possessed by Mr. Du Maurier. And 
this gives us occasion to note that the trifling illustrations in this vol- 
ume are unworthy of the verses. 





Holiday Books. 

* EpENs OF ITALY,’ by Rev. Joseph Cross, has been specially pre- 
pared for the Christmas holidays (Whittaker: $5). It is bound 
sumptuously and illustrated profusely, It describes, of course, the 
Italian tour of a wandering clergyman. He was equipped with 
Murray’s Guide Book, Gells ‘ Topography of Rome,’s Dennis’ ‘ Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria,’ a good map of the Campagna, and a well- 
stored lunch-basket. He gives us a good deal of each; more, per- 
haps. of the lunch-basket than our appetites crave. He also listens 
to the dialect of the natives and translates it very carefully for our 
behoof. One of his comrades sings : 
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Coraggio! Coraggio! 

Maccheroni e formaggio ; 
* Which,’ says he, ‘ being interpreted is 

Courage! Courage! 

Macaroni and cheese.’ 
With these pleasant interludes, together with the guide-books, the 
lunch-basket and an unlimited supply of fine writing, he travels from 
Turin to Naples. His text is abundandtly illustrated. Most of the 
illustrations cling very closely to their veil of tissue-paper, and we 
should not always advise the artistic eye to peep beneath. But for 
those who have never seen Italy, the book has useful qualities ; and 
the illustrations depict those famous monuments of which everybody 
should know at least the outlines. 


FINE PRESS-WORK, striking illustrations, and novel binding, have 
done what they could for this ‘History of Fashion in France,’ by 
Augustin Challamel (Scribner & Welford: $10). M. Challemel des- 
‘cribes the dress worn by women from the Gallo-Roman period to the 
present time. The translation has been make by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
and John Lillie. The subject treated is much more entertaining than 
one might suppose. Of the accidents that have made fashions, the 
people who have invented them, the people who have become their 
slaves, this Jively historian gossips as only a Frenchman can gossip. 
‘Strange to say, the first fashion-paper did not originate in Paris. 
The staid old town of Nuremberg was the birthplace, in 1586, of 
Gyneceum sive Theatrum Mulierum, etc.—a paper containing a 
‘series of plates on ‘the fashions of that day. Paris was nearly a 
century behind, for it was not until 1675 that Les Modes de la Cour de 
France appeared. As early as 1391 dolls were used as fashion plates 
or models. In that year, Isabeau de Baviére, the Queen of Charles 
VI., made a present of dolls dressed in the latest fashion to the Queen 
of England. The colored plates given in this volume serve well to 
illustrate the costumes described, and are amusing as well as instruct- 
ive. The fashions that are to-day followed by the extremists will be 
. seen in the plates descriptive of the years 1795 and 1804. The book 
is prettily bound, the back with cloth and the sides with wood. 


Mr. W. H. Gipson is a lucky as well as a clever man. He is 
lucky, first, in being able to illustrate his own text—or rather to 
furnish the letter-press for his own illustrations, for he is, we believe, 
primarily a draughtsman ; he is lucky in finding (or in having found for 
him) a corps of engravers who sacrifice none of its quality in putting 
his work upon the block ; he is lucky in having come into contact 
with publishers who are both able and willing to put his works before 
the public in the handsomest possible shape; and he is lucky above 
all in having hit the popular taste at the beginning of his career. No 
other books of the sort which Mr. Gibson finds so much pleasure in 
turning out have been received with anything like the favor accorded 
to ‘Pastoral Days’ and ‘ The Heart of the White Mountains.’ His 
latest volume, ‘ Highways and Byways,’—comprising three chapters 
.discriptive of ‘saunterings in New England, and one treating of the 
various forms of animal life in that part of the country—is in the 
same style as the two handsome books which he has already given us, 
and of merit fully as great. Its contents are familiar to the readers 
of Harper's Monthly; but the illustrations gain greatly by being 
printed on a heavier and broader page, and the same process 
of transplation is not without a proportionately good effect on the 
letter-press. (Harper: $7.50.) 


‘CurFEW Must not R1nc To-NIGHT,’ by Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
‘That Glorious Song of Old,’ by Edmund H. Sears, and ‘ Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,’ by Tennyson, have been made much of in the way of 
illustration, printing and paper (Lee & Shepard: $1.50 each). The 
artists who have illustrated the Curfew episode have, however, 
ignored the most striking scene for illustration—the heroine hanging 
to the clapper of the church-bell, and swinging out into the night. 
Miss Humphrey has been put to it to find lines suitable for illustra- 
tion in ‘Ring Out, Wild Bells.’ It would be hard to indicate the 
lines that some of her pictures illustrate. But she has made a pretty 
book, and that is the main thing to be desired in a case of this sort. 
We do not care much for Mr. Fredericks, illustrations to ‘ That Glori- 
ous Song of Old’—nor do we care much for the poem itself.—— 
THE SAME FIRM have issued a sort of Christmas-card edition of eight 
of their last year’s holiday books: ‘Oh, Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud ?’, ‘He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,’ ‘The Breaking 
Waves Dash High,’ ‘Rock of Ages,’ ‘Nearer My God to Thee, 
‘ Abide With Me,’ ‘ Home Sweet Home’, and ‘ Ring Out Wild Bells.’ 
All are illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey and are, in the language 
-of the publisher, ‘ golden, floral, flexible, fringed, and gilt edged.’ 


Mrs. F. R. HAVERGAL’s popular ‘ Bells Across the Snow ’ has been 
rofusely and variously illustrated and made into a Christmas book 

_ {Dutton : $1.50). The subject is one that. lends itself readily to the 
urposes Of the illustrator, and there isa much about Christmas in 
it, but it is rather melancholy for so gay a season.——-Gro. W.. HOL- 
LEy’s ‘Niagara and Other Famous Cataracts of the World’ (A. C. 


Armstrong & Son : $3) comes under the head of holiday books from 
the fancifulness of its cover and the number of its illustrations. The 
book is reprinted from the earlier numbers of Scribner's Monthly, but 
all of its illustrations are not in the best manner of that magazine. It 
is a useful as well as an ornamental work.——FoOR THE REASON men- 
tioned above, we might equally well call ‘ Home Life in the Bible’ a 
holiday book (Jas. R. Osgood & Co. $3.50). It is a book, however, 
that will find as many buyers after as during the holidays. The 
author, Henrietta Lee Palmer, has made an ingenius story, and one 
that from its very name and nature will find many readers. ——‘ THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE,’ illustrated by Hammatt Billings, does duty as a 
gift-book for Messrs. Porter & Coates. From the old-fashioned look 
of the illustrations, and the absence of any date on the title-page, we 
feel that it has done similiar duty before. But Goldsmith's delightful 
story is always welcome. 


THE HOLIDAY-SEASON was a fitting time for the re-issue of Irving’s 
‘ Old Christmas’ and ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ (Macmillan: 20 c. each) ; 
and it is likely that this cheap edition will be as widely read in the 
mother-country as in America. There is something pleasingly ‘ in- 
ternational’ about these well-printed pamphlets: they were written 
by an American, have been printed in Edinburgh, and are published 
by a leading English house. The illustrations, too,—of which there 
are over a hundred in each book—are English, and not only English, 
but excellent; for they are from the designs of R. Caldecott, than 
whom there could be no more admirable illustrator of Irving’s 
English Sketches. In his eagerness to get at the reading-matter and 
pictures, one is apt to overlook even the alluring ‘advertisement_‘on 
the page next to the cover.§ 


THERE are two things about Almira L. Hayward's ‘ Chimes and 
Rhymes for Holiday Times’ (Osgood : $1) which will commend it 
more highly to the American reader than its name. One is the fact 
that it celebrates Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, The Fourth 
of July, and Thanksgiving Day, as well as Christmas, New Year's, 
Fast Day, and Easter; and the other is that each of these days, in- 
cluding those which are observed in all Christian countries, is cele- 
brated by native poets, almost to the exclusion of foreign ones. It is 
a pretty book in every way. 


‘Pan Pipes’ (Routledge : $3.50) is a delightful book. The com- 
bination of talent that has gone toward its make up is unusual. The 
illustrations are by Walter Crane, the music is arranged by Theo- 
dore Marzials, composer of ‘Twickenham Ferry’, and the print- 
ing was done by Edmund Evans. Mr. Marzials has taken such old 


- songs as ‘Come Live with me,’ ‘The Bailiff’s Daughter,’ and ‘ Bar- 


bara Allen’ (forty in all); has made slight alterations in them ; and 
has written accompaniments to them in his fine musicianly manner. , 


HovucGutTon, MIFFLIN & Co. have got out a ‘holiday edition’ of 
their volume of selections from the prose-writings of Hawthorne, 
Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emer- 
son (‘ American Prose :’ $3, $5.50, $7.50). It is embellished with 
steel portraits, and contains judicious introductions and notes by the 
Editor of the companion volume of ‘American Poems.’ It is an 
anthology so well selected that it cannot fail to increase the reading 
of the complete works of the authors quoted. 


‘ BELT AND Spur’ is the catching title of a book from the press of 
Strangeways & Sons (Scribner & Welford : $2). It is a volume of 
good old tales of chivalry, taken from the pages of the old chroniclers 
--Geoffrey Vinsauf, Jean le Bel, Froissart, Chastelain, Robert Wace, 
Fantosme, etc. The stories are capital reading for boys; and boys 
of a larger growth will appreciate the sixteen colored illustrations, 
mainly adapted from illuminated manuscripts in the British Museum. 
It is a rich feast, richly served. 


One of the prettiest books of the seasun is an advertisement of 
Pratt’s astral oil, etc. ‘A Paradise of Daintie Devices ’ it is called 
--the daintiest device being the harmless deception practised upon the 
reader. It is a well-chosen collection of poems, songs, and ballads, 
dating from Richard Crashaw to T. B. Aldrich ; and it is printed in 
Francis Hart & Co.'s best style. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE have bound together Randolph Caldecott’s 
‘ Graphic Pictures,’ thus making a handsome holiday book. The 
pictures are printed in colors, and have much of the spirit of Leech, 
with a humor that is all Mr. Caldecott’s ($3). 

THE CHRISTMAS numbers of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly and The Book- 
seller present exhaustive and richly-illustrated catalogues of holiday 
books. They make, also, a very good showing of publishers’ adver- 
tisements. 

Mr. WHITTAKER sends us the Protestant Episcopal Almanac for 
1883—a reference-book useful alike to clergy and laity. 





‘THE Critic has made itself known in America by the independence 
and ability of its utterances.'—NOTES AND QUERIES, 
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Americanized Journalism. 


THAT excellent newspaper, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, has re- 
cently been deploring the ‘ Americanization of English journal- 
ism.’ It starts with the premise that the tone of the American 
press is inferior to that of the English press, and supports it with 
the evidence of a recent denunciatory article in The North Amer- 
ican Review. Which is as though we should predicate the fail- 
ure of monarchical institutions on the evidence of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, or the charlatanry of Mr. Gladstone on the evidence of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

What our contemporary means is that the weekly reviews of 
society are revolutionizing the English press. Americans would 
hardly admit that these reviews represent their own style of jour- 
nalism. They are sometimes too servile and sometimes too fa- 
miliar. They are too anxious to impress the reader with the social 
importance of the writer. They do not scruple to expose the 
basest side of society, and we doubt if any American journal 
would print a column so incredibly mean and vulgar as that called 
* Hard Cases,’ in oe A Fazr. But, in that they view life from 
a personal standpoint, they are partially Americanized. 

Moreover, they entirely suit the taste of English readers, The 
clubman turns without the least sense of degradation from an 
article on the closure, in 7he Pall Mall Gazette, to an article on 
* Arsenical Beauties’, in The World. In Truth, he reads with in- 
terest that Lord Tomnoddy will spend the winter at Cannes and 
that Lady Highflyer will hunt at Biarritz, just as the American 
reads in the daily paper that among the arrivals on the Germanic 
are Mr. Moneybags and Miss Shoddy. Lord Tomnoddy and 
Lady Highflyer may be no more real to him than were Addison’s 
Ardelia and Saccharissa to a reader of the old Spectator ; but he 
knows them to be notable people, and feels that he has a right to 
be told of their movements, and wonders how he got along before 
these descendants of Evelyn and Pepys invaded journalism. 
Their secret was stolen from America. 

But Englishmen must not, therefore, imagine that the Ameri- 
can press is more trivial than their own. It is merely more uni- 
versal. It excludes nothing which decent men and women may 
legitimately discuss. If it publishes more crimes, more accidents, 
more personalities, more bits of gossip than the English press, it 


also publishes more literary and artistic news, more sermons as . 


well as more prize-fights. It does not appeal to a few select 
readers ; it appeals to a vast community. Those three columns 
of space which the London 7zmes would devote to the dronings of 
a perambulating peer, it fills with the larger events of a continent. 
It not only rivals the English newspapers in its political and foreign 
chronicles ; it leaves very little room for an organ of society. 
Gradually the English press will have to adopt the same plan. 
At present it is not virtuous ; it is merely Pecksniffian. It holds 
its head very high, and as soon as a Pecq murder or a Peltzer 
murder occurs, it throws its oom to the winds. It is written 
mainly in Johnsonian English, with long words, flabby sentences, 
stale quotations, and ponderous editorials clipped out of an en- 


cyclopedia. When its neighbors blunder, it grows shrill with 
scorn, and its corrections are generally worse than the mistakes. 
There was a particularly foolish article of this sort in a recent 
Saturday Review. The writer made two columns of solemn fun 
out of a Paris correspondent’s account of the ‘ Roi s’ Amuse ;’ 
and was wholly unconscious that the errors which he reprehended 
were made in telegraphing the story under the Channel. And 
yet, only the other day, one English paper was commenting on 
our ‘ Congress of Drunkards,’ meaning Dunkers, and another was. 
describing the falling of a house ‘at the corner of South Fifth 
Avenue, the Grand Street of New York,’ and no American paper 
laughed at these whimsies of the cable. 

There are two English papers which are free from all these 
faults. One is the Dazly News, the other The Pall Mall Gazette. 
Both are terse, pointed, apd personal. Both print a London mur- 
der in large type, and a Servian crisis in small. Both, in a word, 
are Americanized, and their success will, therefore, be durable. 


Anthony | Trollope. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE died on Wednesday, the 6th inst. In 
spite of a life of unremitting toil, his lamp burned bravely to the 
end He died in harness, as he wished to die, leaving novels un- 
finished, but nothing that he could have done undone. His budget 
of fiction includes more than fifty romances, beginning with the 
Irish sketches which brought him into notice in 1847 and ending 
with *‘ Marion Fay,’ which appeared recently in Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. Quite apart from his narrative skill, he pleased 
because his aim was almost obtrusively moral, and because 
his tone was almost punctiliously moderate. His mild shafts of 
satire penetrated surfaces which keener wits would have left un- 
ruffled. He poked gentle fun at the clergy, and the clergy loved 
him. He described with the fidelity of a lord-lover the manners of 
the nobility, and the nobility made him their favorite chronicler. 
In quiet country-houses, in parsonages and manors, he was care- 
fully studied. By the people at large he was hardly read at all. 

His activity was almost incredible. As an official of the Post 
Office, waiting long and fruitlessly for promotion, his entire day 
was spent in business. All that he wrote before 1867 had to be 
written early in the morning or late at night. He had no pity for 
laziness. The gist of his monograph on Thackeray is contained in 
the sentence which declares the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ to have 
been unsteadfast, idle, changeable of purpose, aware of his own 
intellect but never trusting it. He attributes Dickens's early pop- 
ularity to his industry, Thackeray’s slow efforts to his shilly-shally. 
He ignores the difference of their work, one readily intelligible to 
the masses, the other appealing to a higher order of intelligence. 
For his own part, as he says, he knew nothing of the pleasures of 
‘sporting with Amaryllis in the shade.’ He had an infinite ca- 
pacity for work, and though he loved good exercise and delighted 
to ride with the hounds, his work, having the ring of a layman, 
was never popular with other followers of the chase. But he was 
unquestionably a writer of scholarship and excellent taste, and in 
that peculiar social system of England wherein the clergy stand 
at the centre and the dowager-duchesses rim the circumference, 
he was regarded, and will Jong be regarded, as a luminary of the 
first order. 


THOSE who are inclined to accept, without question, the authenticity 
of the alleged Raphael now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art would do well to read the article entitled ‘The Madonna dei 
Candelabri,’ on page 346. 


Books for the children’s Christmas stockings were never more 
plentiful or more beautiful than they are this year. The publishers 
have awakened to the fact that the boys and girls of the present day 
want something better than the sort of books that were made for the 
young twenty or even ten years since. The coarse engravings and 
gaudy colors found in the toy-books of those days are now seldom 
seen. On the contrary, the best artists and engravers are engaged to 
illustrate the children’s magazines and children’s books. Caldecott, 
Walter Crane and Miss Greenaway were the pioneers in this good 
work, and the children have to thank them for the revolution that has 
been wrought in juvenile literature. 





American Publishers and English Authors. 


THE STATEMENT that ‘John Wiley’s Sons’ had offered Mr. Rus- 
kin $5000 for the privilege of publishing an authorized edition of his 
works in this country was made, not by that firm, but by a gentleman 
connected with it. Another member of the firm writes: ‘Many years 
ago, Mr. Charles Wiley opened negotiations with Mr. Ruskin’s pub- 
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lishers (Smith, Elder & Co.) for the sale of ‘Modern Painters,’ etc., 
in America, and though the attempt at first promised success, Ruskin 
finally objected to any terms. If Mr. Wiley named any specific sum 
to you, I do not recollect it, but certainly an estimate was mentioned, 
which might have been put at £1000, and which would have been a 
very moderate guess.’ Mr. Ruskin’s works are republished here, not 
by the firm of John Wiley’s Sons, but by John Wiley & Sons. 





To THE EpiTors or THE CrirTICc: 


Most OF ouR dealings with foreign authors are through their pub- 
lishers. We pay for virtually everything that we make any money 
on, and for a good deal that we do not. We think the general method 
of payment is by ‘lump sum,’ though, for peculiar reasons, we prob- 
ably have more than the average proportion of ‘royalty’ transac- 
tions. 


NEw York, Dec, 1, 1882. Henry Ho tt & Co. 





To THE EDITORS oF THE CRITIC: 


IN CONNECTION with your article on ‘American Publishers and 
English Authors,’ it is interesting to remember Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
allusion—at the dinner recently given in New York in his honor—to 
an American publishing house (the Messrs. Appleton) as one that had 
‘ever treated me [him] so honorably and so handsomely.’ 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 10, 1882. J. B. STEVENSON. 


Life and Art. 


Nort while the fever of the blood is strong, 

The heart throbs loud, the eyes are veiled, no less 
With passion than with tears, the Muse shall bless 
The poet-soul, to help and soothe with song. 

Not then she bids his trembling lips express 

The aching gladness, the voluptuous pain. 

Life is his poem then ; flesh, sense and brain 

One full-stringed lyre, attuned to happiness. 

But when the dream is done, the pulses fail, 

The day’s illusion with the day’s sun set, 

He, lonely in the twilight, sees the pale 

Divine Consoler, featured like Regret, 

Enter and clasp his hand and kiss his brow. 

Then his lips ope to sing—as mine do now. 


EMMA LAZARUS. 





Snowflakes. 


FA.LiinG all the night-time, 
Falling all the day, 

Crystal-winged and voiceless, 
On their downward way ; 


Falling through the darkness, 
Falling through the light, 
Covering with beauty 
Vale and mountain height,— 


Never summer blossoms 
Dwelt so fair as these ; 
Never lay like glory 
On the fields and trees. 


Rare the airy wreathing, 
Deftly turned the scroll, 

Hung in woodland arches, 
Crowning meadow knoll. 


Freest, chastest fancies, 
Votive art, may be, 

Winter's sculptors rear to 
Summer’s memory. 


J. V. CHENEY. 





Minor Notices. 


A READER familiar with English books relating to Japan can 
scarcely help making comparison between the pompous and stitled 


* Capital of the Tycoon,’ by Sir Rutherford Alcock, and ‘The Won- 


derful City of Tokio,’ by Mr. Edward Greey (Lee & Shepard : $2.50). 


Both the authors are British born, both are living, both were in Japan 
in the old days before 1860, and both describe the same place and 
peuple. Mr. Greey (pronounced Gree) who gave us, last year, * The 
Young Americans in Japan,’—carrying his travellers from Nagasaki to 
the Mikado’s Capital—now wisely confines our thoughts to Tokid 
(pronounced T6-ki’o). In simple language and sparkling dialogue, 
the story of the rambles of the Professor and his family is told, with 
the aid of about as many illustrations as there are in a Japanese cheap 
novel—that is, nearly one to every page of text. Some of these 
pictures are French, many others are by TOkid draughtsmen from 
blocks, the lines of which are. cut with the grain, as was formerly 
done in the Netherlands. The subjects of a few were suggested to 
the native artists by that genial lover of the Japanese,—a physician 
beloved alike by native and foreigner—Dr. T. A. Purcell. No text, 
has, however, been borrowed by Mr. Greey, whose three visits to 
Japan, and mastery of the native language and art, furnish him with ~ 
more material than he can possibly pack into one, or a half-dozen, 
books like the present. The marvellous cover is his own design, and 
the profuse information given about the people and their works and 
ways is imparted in a way to please girls as well as boys. From 
actual sight and expert knowledge, we are told about the making of 
fans, porcelain, cloisonné, lacquer, bronze, and all the dainty or 
gaudy products of the taper-fingered Japanese. Unlike many books 
about foreign lands, the talkers are not all masculine, for Mrs. Jewett 
and Sallie are in the party, and stop at what shops they please, and 
talk about the curios and pretty things in real feminine style. The 
book is full of fun, fact, and fancy, about the Japanese and their 
country, Even the grown folks who read about Yedo in Alcock, 
twenty years ago, will be interested in seeing in the same city, under 
another name, the focus of the Japanese life of to-day. 

WE HAVE RECEIVED from Little, Brown & Co. a copy of the last 
edition of ‘The Shakespeare Phrase Book.’ ($3.) Those who know 
the book do not need to have it commended to them ; to those who do 
not know it, it may be said that its plan is to take every sentence 
from Shakspeare’s dramatic works which contains an important 
thought, with so much of the context as is necessary to preserve the 
sense, and to index it under its principal words. The text of Clark 
and Wright has been adopted, and at the end of the volume, com- 

arative readings are given from Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and 

hite. As the compiler of the book of ‘Familiar Quotations’ and 

‘The Shakespeare Phrase Book,’ Mr. Bartlett would seem to be 
certain of an honorable immortality. 

‘THE GLOBE READERS,’ comprising five Books, and a Primer in 
two parts, are among the best things of the kind we have ever seen. 
They lead up the child, by easy stages, from the alphabet and words 
of one syllable to selections from the best writers of recent times. 
These selections have been made with the greatest catholicity of 
taste, and will commend themselves to American readers none the 
less because of the liberal use that has been made of American 
material. The proper pronunciation, as well as the meaning, of 
difficult words is made clear in short tables appended to each extract. 
Alexander F. Murison, M. A., is to be thanked for a series of read- 
ers which it would be difficult to equal, and, we shonld think, impossible 
to surpass. (Macmillan: $2.86). 





‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


Mr. W. W. Corcoran’s generous proposal to remove to this coun- 
try the remains of John Howard Payne, which have lain for thirty 
years in the Cemetery of St. George, at Tunis, has led to the publica- 
tion, in a newspaper interview, of the philanthropist’s recollections of 
the popular balladist. He saw him first in 1809, when he himself was 
a poor boy, and Payne a popular actor. They became acquainted 
with one another in 1846, but the older of the two sailed from America, 
before long, to die as United States Consul at Tunis. ‘ Mr. Corco- 
ran, says the Zridune, ‘has selected the spot where the poet’s re- 
mains are to rest. It is atriangular plot, near the eastern entrance of 
Oak Hill Cemetery, on the crest of a hill, overlooking the valley of 
Rock Creek. The place is marked by a solitary, magnificent beech 
tree. The remains will be interred next spring with appropriate cere- 
monies, and a plain, massive monument erected above them, bearing 
only the inscription : 

JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
Author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Born June 9, 1792; 

Died April 10, 1852.’ 

We take pleasure in printing the following letter from Mr. John H. 
Treadwell, whose sketch of Payne will be remembered by all who 
read THE Critic of August 26th, last—at which date there seemed no 
prospect of the execution of such a plan as that which Mr. Corcoran 
has resolved to carry out. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 
THROUGH THE LIBERALITY of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, to whose prac- 
tical philanthropy we are considerably indebted, the bones of John 
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Howard Payne are at last to find a home in ‘the land of his nativity. 
I write to suggest the propriety of some active participation in the 
ceremony of interment on the part of those who still labor in the 
same province—some one to tell the story of his eventful life, others 
to sing the ballad which has endeared his name to the hearts of mil- 
liosn, simple though it may be. It seems to me most fitting that such 
a ceremony should be undertaken, and I know of no medium through 
which proper arrangements could be made, so good as yourown. I 
would suggest, for the orator, Mr. George William Curtis ; for the 
poet, Mr. Whittier ; and a choir of voices under competent leader- 
ship. Iam sure that many who labor in, or love, the sphere of let- 
ters, would gladly lend their active co-operation and presence to such 
an admirable purpose. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1882. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

IN A LECTURE on ‘Songs and Song-writers,’ delivered before the 
Long Island Historical Society, on Nov. 28, Chief-Justice C. P. Daly 
mentioned that the air of ‘Yankee Doodle’ was to be found in an old 
Basque sword-dance. It may be of interest to those who care for 
“ songs and song-writers’ to hear that the late French archeologist, 
F. de Saulcy, played to me in 1871 some old Arabian tunes, among 
which were the airs of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ and ‘ We won't go 
Home till Morning’ (‘ Marlborough s’en va-t-en guerre’). The only 
difference between the European and the Arabian tunes was that 
the latter were played in the minor key. G. 

NEw York, Dec. 9, 1882. 


Joun H. TREADWELL. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


IN ADDITION to the many novels and the books of travel which Mr. 
Trollope provided for the delectation of a public which never wearied 
of his writings, he was the author of a Life of Cicero (reviewed in 
the second number of THE CriTICc) and of Lives of Czsar, Lord Pal- 
merston and Thackeray. He wrote, also, two interesting, though 
not very important, studies of Longfellow and Hawthorne, which ap- 
peared in 7he North American Review. His ‘Can You Forgive Her ?” 
furnished Mr. Daly the materials for his play, ‘ Divorce ;’ and Charles 
Reade’s ‘ Shilly-Shally’ was founded upon ‘ Ralph, the Heir.” When 
he resigned his position in the Post Office, fifteen years ago, he be- 
came the Editor of the St. Paul’s Magazine. Yet he found time to 
make several visits to the United States, and was twice in Australia. 
A brief but quite interesting sketch of Mr. Trollope, from the pen of 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, appeared in THE CRITIC of July 16, 1881, to- 
gether with a pen-and-ink portrait, from a three quarter length pho- 
tograph, showing the novelist in a characteristic attitude. 


The January Harper's has for its frontispiece a capital engraving, 
by Johnson, of Reinhardt’s portrait of a Burgomaster. The opening 
article is the first of the series of ‘Artists’ Strolls in Holland,’ written 
by Geo. H. Boughton and illustrated by the author and E. A. Abbey. 
7 The Ladies of St. James’s’ is one of Mr. Austin Dobson’s happiest 
vers-de-société, and Mr. Abbey is its worthy interpreter. 

The Century Co. have made arrangements to publish from advance 
sheets a new and enlarged edition of Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary 
of the English Language,’ in four octavo volumes. 

The English edition of the Atlantic Monthly has passed from the 
hands of Messrs. Triibner & Co. into those of Ward, Lock & Tyler. 

The Continent prints a Christmas number, full of stories, poems 
and pictures, familiar names in its list of contributors in these three 
departments being Harriet Beecher Stowe, E. P. Roe, Rossiter W. 
Raymond, Joel C. Harris, Margaret J. Preston, F. S. Church, A. B. 
Frost, etc. With its next number, 7he Continent will begin its second 
-year and third volume, in the sure conviction that it has demonstrated 
‘ that the public likes its magazines by the week.’ 

Mr. W. H. Gilder, the Hera/d correspondent who carried across 
Siberia the news of the burning of the Rodgers, has prepared a de- 
tailed account of his journey, with a description of the search for the 

eannette. The book will be published soon by Messrs. Scribner. 
t is to contain illustrations from sketches by the author. 

Scribner’s list for the new year opens with the Life of Lord Law- 
rence, by Bosworth Smith, which will be published here simultane- 
ously with its appearance in England. The narrative of Lord Law- 


rence’s life—which includes, of course, the story of the famous Indian - 


Mutiny—is made up from private letters and papers intrusted to his 
biographer by the family. ‘On the Desert,’ by Rev. H. M. Field, 
will follow. It is the result of a protracted journey through Sinai. 
The same firm will publish a ‘ Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpt- 
ure,’ by Charles Perkins. 

The Secretary and Treasurer of The Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women by Professors and other Instructors of Harvard Col- 
lege make a very encouraging report for the past year. Thirty-eight 
students were enrolled, and there was a balance of $6406.47 on de- 
posit in bank at the close of the year. After next year a permanent 

‘endowment fund will. be required. ; ; 


The new weekly paper to which we referred a fortnight since is to 
be called Zife, and it will appear with the new year. It is to be satir- 
ical and—as the name denotes—lively. Mr. J. A. Mitchell, the au- 
thor and artist of the ‘Summer School of Philosophy at Mount 
Desert,’ is the originator of the paper, and Mr. E. S. Martin is to be 
the Editor. Among the contributors will be Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. 
G. T. Lanigan, the artists of ‘College Cuts,’ Mr. Arthur Penn, and 
Mr. Attwood, the author of the ‘ Manners and Customs of the Harvard 
Student.’ 

Lord Houghton, the poet, who is best known in this country, per- 
haps, by his charming ballad, ‘I Wandered by the Brookside,’ has 
recently suffered from two strokes of paralysis. 

Messrs. Harper have in press the seventh edition of Liddell & 
Scott’s ‘Greek-English Lexicon,’ revised and enlarged. The name 
of Prof. Drisler, of Columbia College, has been added to the title- 
page by the English Editors in acknowledgment of his services in the 
work of revision ; and Professors Goodwin, of Harvard, and Gilder- 
sleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, are accredited with their share 
of the work in the preface. 

Meyer’s ‘ Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles,’ edited by Dr. Ormiston, is announced by Funk & Wagnalls. 

The third edition of Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical Literature,’ 
brought down to January, 1882, will be published by Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co. this month. 

Messrs. Roberts Bros. have imported an edition of Mr. T. Hall 
Caine’s ‘ Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’ with their name oa 
title-page and cover. In every other respect, it is the same as the 
edition issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. Mr. Caine’s recollections are 
most familiar, and present the poet in all his moods and attitudes— 
from the melancholy solitude of his velvet-hung bed-chamber to the 
jocularity of his off-moments, when he lay on his back on a sofa, with 
his heels higher than his head, and chaffed his brother poets. 

Topelius’s ‘Times of Gustav Adolph’ has just left the press of 
Jansen McClurg & Co. As announced some time ago, this firm pro- 
pose publishing a number of Prof. Topelius’s Surgeon’s Stories, and 
this is the first in the series. The translation was originally made by 
Marie Brown, but at the last moment it was decided to use another 
version. Miss Brown writes from Europe in vain protest against this 
action on the part of the publishers. 

‘ Bible Myths and their Parallels in Other Religions,’ announced 
by Mr. J. W. Bouton, is said to be the work of a Unitarian clergy- 
man of Boston. 

The January A¢/antic is an unusually brilliant number. It contains 
the first part of Mr. Longfellow’s drama ‘ Michaei Angelo;’ ‘An 
After-Breakfast Talk,’ by Dr. Holmes; ‘A Summer Pilgrimage,’ by 
Mr. Whittier; ‘The Ancestral Footstep: Outlines of an English 
Romance,’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne—‘ the second part of a story 
from Mr. Hawthorne’s Mss. but not a complete romance ;’ ‘ Wag- 
ner’s Parsifal,’ by Charles Dudley Warner; and ‘Chance Days in 
Oregon,’ by H. H. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

M. CHARLES VATEL has written an interesting ‘ Histoire de Madame 
du Barry’ (Versailles: Bernard). The mistress of Louis XV. left all 
she had to a Mlle. de la Neuville, from whose unpublished papers M. 
Vatel takes his material. He proves that there is no foundation for 
the story that she was of evil reputation before she ensnared the king. 
He precedes his work with a study of Mme. de Pompadour, the Parc 
aux Cerfs, and Mile. de Romans. 

Louis Ulbach’s new novel is entitled ‘La Confession d’un Abbé’ 
(Paris: Calmann Levy). It is the story of a priest who is secretly 
married, and describes the tortures of his false position. It was 
awaited with curiosity because the anti-clericals hoped they had won 
the novelist to their side. But M. Ulbach has no concern with po- 
litical questions ; his priest is neither a freethinker nor a mystic; and 
the narrative neither supports the church nor opposes it. 

Charpentier publishes three new novels : ‘ Rochefiére,’ by M. Edgar 
Monteil—the story of a young nobleman who comes to Paris to enter 
the diplomatic service, and is led by the women he meets to crime 
and thence to madness ; ‘ Jean Goyou,’ by M. Alex. Brantés—recount- 
ing the adventures of an artist, who falls in love with the daughter of 
an actress and a Polish prince, and leads her very much astray ; and 
‘ Nouvelles,’ by M Eugéne Mouton—remarkable for the stories of ‘ Le 
Canot de l’Amiral,’ ‘ Le Sabre et le Pince-Nez,’ ‘ Le Roi de Norvége,’ 
and ‘ Le Lord Glacé,’ the last of which is a delightful absurdity. 

Unplayed dramatists in Paris avenge themselves by publishing their 
works. M. Charles Grandmougin has put forth an antique drama in 
verse, called ‘ Orphée’ (Calmann Levy).——Two of the best known of 
recent monologues, ‘ Appartement 4 Louer’, by M. Valton (Sausset), 
and ‘La Puce’, by Daniel Grant (Michaud), may prove the firstlings 
of two future celebrities.——Charpentier publishes -a collection of 

‘dramas by M. Montaign, well written but unsuited*for the boards. 
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GERMAN NOTE, 


Of stronger fibre than these pretty picture-books are three volumes 
of speeches by Prince Bismark, preceded by a biographical sketch and 
accompanied by explanatory notes (‘ Reden des Fiirsten Bismark ’). 
The speeches, now published for the first time in collected form, ex- 
tend over the whole period of the Prince’s political career, from 1847 
to 1881. The volume containing his public addresses during the pe- 
riod of the French war are of peculiar interest (Berlin : Kortkampf). 





ITALIAN NOTES. 

ANDREA MaArFEt has translated Byron’s poem, ‘ The Giaour’ (Rome: 
Hoepli) ; Signor Ferrari-Aggradi has translatd Lessing’s ‘ Emilia 
Galotti’ (Parma: Battei) ; Otto Cima has collected ten little stories 
under the title ‘Autunni’ (Milan: Brigola); and Augusto Verna- 
recci publishes a memoir of Petrucci, the inventor of musical types in 
the fifteenth century, and a song-writer of no mean order (Bologna: 
Romagnoli). 








Science 








The Transit of Venus. 


THE TRANSIT of Venus was successfully observed, on the 6th inst., at 
most points in North America, in Australia, and at Cape Town, at 
which latter place Prof. Newcomb, of the Naval Observatory, was 
favored with exceptionally agreeable weather. We print, below, a 
brief account of the observations made by Prof. Young, of Princeton. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 


THE OBSERVATIONS at Princeton were very successful. The tempera- 
ture was comfortable, and the seeing for the most part good, though 
the thin, cirrus clouds sometimes interfered even with vision, and they 
effected the photography quite seriously. All four contacts were sat- 
isfactorily observed, by twelve different instruments, ranging in size 
from the great 23-inch refractor down to a 3-inch glass. Two of the 
instruments (a g-inch reflector and a 54-inch comet-seeker) were ar- 
ranged each to throw an image upon a screen, and about a dozen 
young gentlemen of the College observed the contacts, by means of 
these images, with results, too, which accord very fairly with those 
obtained by the observers who had each an entire instrument at his 
disposal. The agreement between observation and prediction 
was closer than in 1874. The first contact was about forty-five seconds 
late, the second about fifteen early, the third about fifty late, and the 
fourth about twenty late. The diameter of the planet is a little small- 
er than was assumed in the calculation ; it passed a little too far north 
on the sun's disk, and was some twenty-five seconds behind time in its 
orbit.——At the time of first contact the sky was so much obscured 
that nothing could be seen of the planet before it reached the sun’s 
disk. Soon after this moment, however, a clear space reached the sun, 
and the whole globe of Venus became visible, the portion outside the 
sun being outlined by a delicate fringe of light some two or three sec- 
onds (of arc) in width. This halo, due undoubtedly to the planet's 
atmosphere, was seen by nearly all the observers (though not visible 
on the screens). The peculiar appearance seen by Prof. Langley was 
not noted at Princeton. At the time of third contact this halo consid- 
erably embarassed the observation. It was not visible at the third con- 
tact, which was observed, like the first, through thin clouds, nor could 
the planet be followed after leaving the disk of the sun at the fourth 
contact.——During the transit the spectrum of the planet’s atmos- 
phere was carefully studied by myself with a diffraction spectroscope 
attached to the 23-inch telescope, and by Mr. McNeill with a pris- 
matic spectroscope attached to the 9!4-inch telescope of the School of 
Science observatory. Many of the most remarkable (terrestrial) at- 
mospheric lines failed, rather surprisingly, to show any marked modi- 
fication at the planet’s limb, notably the B group. Both observers, 
however, found the lines of water vapor conspicuous, and Mr. 
McNeill noted two or three others, especially the line at 6392 of Ang- 
strém’s scale. Complete sets of measures of the planet's diameter 
were taken, both with the double image and filar micrometers. 

The photographic operations were under the charge of Professor 
Brackett, assisted in the dark room by Mr. Magie and Professor 
Libbey, and at the heliostat by Mr. Fisher. The apparatus was in all 
essentials identical with that used by our Government parties. 
The plates and sensitive emulsion were furnished by the Transit 
Commission, and the finished pictures will be turned over to them 
for measurement, and will be used in the final discussion of results, 
being strictly comparable with those obtained at their own stations. 
Notwithstanding the clouds, 188 negatives were obtained. About 
twenty per cent turn out first-class in every respect; about 





fifty per cent more are good and will measure up very well ; while 
about thirty per cent are rather poor, and a few of them worthless, 
the clouds having ruined the outlines of sun or planet.——As a sort 
of supplement to‘our Princeton work, Mr. West, one of our graduate 
siudéents, was sent to South Hadley, Mass., to observe the transit with 


the fine 8-inch telescope belonging to Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Clouds 
prevented him from seeing the first two contacts, but he made satis- 
factory observations of the last two, 


PRINCETON, N. J., Dec. 9, 1882. C. A. YOuNG. . 





Archeological Institute of America. 
To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC: 


THE WoRK at Assos has continued without interruption since the 
beginning of the season last March, but without bringing the explo- 
ration of the ancient city to a conclusion this autumn—a result which 
was, until recently, expected. Mr. Clarke writes that much remains 
to be done, especially in the way of completing, thoroughly, various 
studies which have been necessarily left unfinished through lack of 
time. Professors Goodwin and Jebb visited the site together two 
months ago; and both gentlemen write with surprise and admiration 
of the ability and energy with which those in charge of the Expedition 
have conducted their task. Professor Jebb even compares favorably 
the importance to the study of the life of antiquity of the ruins of 
Assos, as unearthed by our archeologists, with thatof Pompeii. The 
public buildings and fortifications of Assos are far more splendid than 
those of the Campanian city ; and while its memorials of private life 
are less varied and numerous, the rich series of tombs excepted, they 
present the inappreciable advantage of being. in great part, much 
older. Mr. Clarke urges the continuance of the work until the expi- 
ration, next year, of the /rvadé¢ granted by the Porte. To consider this 
question, a special meeting of the Institute was held in Boston on 
November 14. The meeting was called at short notice, and the at- 
tendance of members was not large; but those present were unani- 
mously of the opinion that the exploration of Assos, which has been 
carried on with so much credit, both to those engaged in it and to its 
promoters, should be finished in a manner as creditable to American 
scholarship as was its beginning. A subscription list was opened, and 
an encouraging contribution was made toward the collection of the 
$2500 necessary at once to ensure the completion of the work. 

The Governing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens held its semi-annual meeting, in New York, on No- 
vember 17. Eight of its twelve members were present—two of the 
four absentees being in Europe. The Committee received very sat- 
isfactory reports of the condition of the School, both financially and 
intellectually. The income already paid in this year from the nine 
Colleges which have joined the Association will, with economy, meet 
all necessary expenses ; and the Committee has every reason to be- 
lieve that several other Colleges will respond favorably next year to 
the invitation that has been sent them, and that its revenues will thus 
be increased. It is, of course, to be desired that the School may in 
time be provided with an endowment large enough to obviate the 
necessity of supporting it by subscription, and to enable it to own its 
building, to provide for a permanent Director, to carry on its work 
independently in Athens or in the interior, and perhaps to offer schol- 
arships to deserving students ; but in the mean time, its existence and 
usefulness are assured by such co-operation, under the influence of the 
Archeological Institute, of widely separated Colleges, as has not 
before been attempted in this country——tThe Director, Professor 
W. W. Goodwin, began work in Athens with six regular students, 
early in October. The foundation of the new American School has 
excited marked attention in Europe, and the new-cumers have been 
received in Greece with every kindness. Mr. Goodwin has hired for 
the School a convenient house in a pleasant and healthy situation 
near the Temple of Olympian Zeus, and has already placed in it an 
excellent working library, selected by him in Europe last sumnier. 
Four of the students now under his charge are graduates sent out by 
the associated Colleges ; the two others, who are alumni of institu- 
tions which have not as yet joined in the scheme, have been admitted 
by discretion of the Committee, in accordance with its regulations. 
It is still too soon to forecast the lines of study toward which the at- 
tention of the School will be directed during its first year. The tastes 
of the students, so far as is known, appear to be mainly philological, 
To ensure against neglect of archeological work, each member of the 
Committee has been asked to prepare for the Director a list of sub- 
jects proposed by him for investigation. ——The Committee increased 
its membership by the election of Dr. W. S. Tyler, of Amherst Col- 
lege, and Professor J. C. Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan; and chose 
Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale, to go out to Athens next year 
as its second Director, succeeding Mr. win. 

Tuomas W. LuDLow, 

*CoTTAGE LAwNn,’ YoNKERS, N. Y., 24th November, 1882. 





The Late Professor Draper. 
To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 


THERE Is one feature in the life of the late Henry Draper which de- 
serves special mention, and to which the attention of our youag men 
of wealth should be directed. In this country there have been but 
few who have devoted both their energies and fortunes to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Professor Draper, Rutherford of New 
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York, and Bancroft of San Francisco, are among the more conspicuous 
examples. In England this class has more representatives, as witness 
Spottiswoode, Lubbock, Joule, De la Rue, whose names are house- 
hold words. Yet no one can be so favorably situated for accomplish- 
ing the highest work, as he who has to give no thought to the 
questions involved in providing for his daily wants. To such a one 
it would seem, too, that a career like that of Draper would be par- 
ticularly attractive. Most methods adopted for amusement sooner or 
later fail to give the desired results, but there is no such thing as 
growing d/asé in the pursuit of knowledge. A life spent as Draper’s 
was spent constantly brings with it fresh pleasures. Not only directly, 
but indirectly. Not only by giving one the sense of difficulties over- 
come, but by associations. There is a firm bond, which extends 
throughout the world, uniting those who are engaged in advancing 
knowledge. To be permitted to enter this charmed circle is in itself 
a reward worth working for. If there is ambition to be gratified, 
distinction can be won. 

Pleasure, then, in the highest form, including constant delightful 
exercise of the intellect, contact with the men who shape the world, 
gratification of worthy ambition, and, at the end, the conviction 
that the life which is given up has been of some value—this is the 
immediate reward offered to one who follows the example so well set 
by Henry Draper. 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 27, 1882. 


Scientific Notes. 


Dr. BRONARDELI having expressed his opinion that a girl who com- 
mitted suicide, recently, by jumping from one of the towers of Nétre 
Dame may have died of asphyxiation in the rapid fall, Za Mature has 
published some correspondence on the subject, to which reference is 
made in Mature of November 17. One of the correspondents, M. 
Remy, mentions having been shown, thirty years ago, a native of the 
island of Oahu, who had once fallen from a height of 1000 feet, with- 
out fatal results. 

We have received from J. Fitzgerald & Co. a bound volume con- 
taining numbers 25-36 of The Humboldt Library (Oct. 1881 to Sept. 
1832). The essays which fill these 650 pages are reprinted from such 
authorities as Spencer, Huxley, Rawlinson Bain, Grant Allen, Dr. 
Caird, Archbishop Trench, and Dr. Andrew Wilson. They could 
hardly be sold collectively at a lower price ($1.50). Prof. Geikie’s 
* Geological Sketches,’ recently noticed in these columns, have been 
added to this series. 

A new dredging implement has been devised by Prof. A. Milnes 
Marshall, designed especially to secure such forms as Gorgonias and 
those of kindred character. It is a modification of one previously 
used by Prof. Malm of Géteborg, and consists of two poles six feet 
long connected, in the form of the letter A, by a cross-bar four teet 
long. The rope is fastened to the apex of the A, and lead weights are 
attached to the lower ends ofthe side poles. Attached along the 
cross-bar at intervals of six inches are cords four feet long armed each 
with five or six fish-hooks, and having a small lead weight attached 
= 9 igual ends. Its mode of working is described in Vature for 
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The Fine Arts 


The Salmagundi Sketch-Club. 


EVERY NoW AND THEN, an exhibition of black and white or of water- 
colors blossoms out with a dozen or so of pictures by Mr. Frank W. 
Currier. He is an American who lives in Munich, and works con- 
tentedly on despite the fact that the Germans do not buy his work, 
and that in his own country there is very little sale for it. Mr. Cur- 
rier is a godsend to the critics who wax indignant over the Impress- 
ionist, for he is an Impressionist or nothing. And it must be confess- 
ed that he lends himself to attack now more than he did several years 
ago, for he appears to remain stationary at the ‘ brilliant-promise’ 
point. Just as the case was in a water-color exhibition some years 
ago, so in this collection he shows a dozen sketches, of which not more 
than one third are of enough strength and interest to warrant their 
exhibition while the artist is living. They are memoranda for pict- 








ures—not the best material even fur an association which bears the - 


modest title of a sketch-club. In one third, however, one can see the 
same phenomenon as in the better water-colors heretofore shown. 
There is a single-minded devotion to art and a good feeling for na- 
ture. The Impressionist has in fact two difficulties to contend with, 
one major, one minor. The major difficulty is to know when to stop 
being an Impressionist (if the bull be permissible) ; the other is to 
separate his impressions on paper into those which are worth showing 
the public and those which are merely good for his most private port- 
folio. Mr. Currier is the victim of both. He shows black-and-whites 
and water-colors which are fine, bold, spirited, electric. But he also 
shows them when there appears to have been nothing but a dull mood 


at their making. Moreover, so far as we can learn from what is ex- 
posed here, he seems to have taken Impressionism far too seriously ; 
instead of using it as an excellent school, as a stage of his progress, 
he seems to be lingering and dallying with it after it has done for him 
all the good it can. It would be well for Mr. Currier to get out of 
the ruts of Munich and try a new atmosphere in Paris, London, or 
New York. He has undoubted talents, apparently going to seed. 

Currier’s pieces were selected as those which tally best with the 
name of this organization. Since its instalment at the Academy the 
Salmagundi Sketch-Club has abounded in the most elaborate paintings 
in oil, whose richness, gloss and depth, and occasionally whose col- 
ors made by a trick with white and blackish pigments, have put flim- 
sier work out of countenance.——Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s quota consists, 
in some cases, of large cartoon sketches which hold their own by sheer 
force of drawing and subject. There is excellent work in ‘ Italia,’ the 
cartoon that hangs in the East Room ; it has robustness, ease, a cer- 
tain amount of grace—at any rate, individuality. The certainty of the 
drawing, the inventiveness of the composition, point out Mr. Shirlaw 
as an able workman on a large mural picture.—-—The sketch-club has 
other souvenirs of Italy besides the synthetic cartuon called ‘ Italia.’ 
Here, at 173 in the East Gallery, is an ‘ Outside of Florence,’ which 
— with surprising truth the look of the houses dverhanging the 

rno. 

There seems to be some demand for the hybrid picture with the hy- 
brid name of ‘ monotype,’ since several Boston artists continue to 
paint and print them. Why they should have any existence is a little 
inysterious to him who reflects that the advantage between painting 
one picture on copper to stay there, and painting another to print off, 
reversed, on paper, might seem to lie with the simpler effort. What 
magic is there in the art of printing which adds an improvement to 
the painting already made on the plate? Pretty pictures are made by 
the monotype method. Mr. C. A. Walker’s ‘Surf at Nahant’ in the 
West Room is impressive. The dash of the spray, the roll of the 
waves, the turmoil of the ocean’s edge, are well told. But would they 
not be told just as well, if Mr. Walker had painted his picture directly 
on the paper? On considering the matter more carefully, one will 
find but a single advantage, so far as the observer is concerned. The 
pressure brought to bear in fixing the material on the paper smoothes 
and unifies the paint ; it counteracts the modern tendency to load the 
ground with paint—a method excellent in the right hands, but abused 
by tyros. ‘As to the painter himself, there are advantages that may 
seem to him important. In the first place, paints are more easily re- 
moved from a copper surface; changes can be effected far more 
quickly. In the second place, it may be that the necessity to reverse 
the scene causes him to use more care in drawing, and develops in him 
the art of composition. Where the paint is not thick, however, 
there seems to be little direct gain so far as the picture is concerned. 
Mr. H. Bolton Jones has ‘ A Bit of Moorland’ painted charmingly on 
smooth, close-grained paper, which looks like a monotype. Were it 
heavily loaded with paint, instead of being delicately sketched, per- 
haps a smooth, even pressure would have been useful. 

Many pretty pictures in oils are here, beginning with McIlhenny’s 
‘ Building the Fire,’ Millet’s ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn,’ and Maynard’s 
‘ The Reply,’ and ending with Hamilton Gibson’s ‘ Haunted House.’ 
Mr. C. G. Bush sends from France some cleverly composed scenes in 
pen-and-ink—‘ The Wrestlers’ and ‘ Cinderella,’ the latter in a crone 
before a rough fireplace, her broom handy to one side, her jug of 
spirits on the other, her cauldron and bellows in the chimney-place 
before her. Louis D. Acata shows very finished, clever pen-and-inks. 
Mr. J. Macdonough’s ‘ Late in the Day ’ is a lightly-washed landscape 
in sepia color; his ‘Evening Shower’ strikes another pleasant note. 
Among the pictures important for subject, size, and number of fig- 
ures is Mr. E. L. Henry's ‘ Attack on Chew’s House during the Bat- 
tle of Germantown.’ It has some spirit, and shows an idea of com- 
posing a picture; while it does not satisfy in all respects, it makes 
one think that somebody besides Mr. Gilbert Gaul would do well to 
abandon the bric-a-brac side of genre painting for something nearer to 
the historical. Mr. Frank C. Jones has a well-wrought scene in 


-* Pleasant News’—an old-fashioned interior with an old maid drinking 


tea. Her face betrays no pleasure in the news she is getting from her 
open letter. Names little known, signed to work that is awkward but 
promising, are Otto Stark, James H. Dennis, Alice Barber, H. Toas- 
pern, Jr., and (to leave out awkward) J. A. S. Monks, and B. Mor- 
dant, an etcher. On the whole, the col!ection is able and interesting ; 
it is enlivened further by pen-and-inks for Punch, by George du 
Maurier, and several etchings by Dr. Seymour’ Haden. 





The ‘‘Madonna dei Candelabri.”’ 


IF THE PEDIGREE of this picture were not well known, suspicion would 
have been aroused by the singular manner of its introduction. The 


endeavors to antedate and influence New York criticism by a pom- 
pous recital of its beauties and of the names of distinguished persons 
who have owned it ; the beating of tom-toms on the part of the Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Museum, and his friends and allies who 
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are connected more or less securely with what is called New York ‘so- 
ciety ;’ the secrecy with which the actual condition of the picture on 
its arrival was concealed from the public press ; the summoning from 
Boston (to clean or touch up the picture) of Mr. Church, an old painter 
who made his mark by impressive landscapes of the synthetic vari- 
ety twenty years ago, but who has no standing as a connoisseur of old 
pictures ; the notorious inaccuracies of statement into which the Di- 
rector of the Museurn has fallen in other matters—these were enough 
to make the most easy-going pause and question. On Monday the 
picture was shown. But how shown? Railed off, so that no one 
could approach it. Arranged theatrically, like the barbarous ‘ star 
pictures’ of Holman Hunt and others, in drapings and backgrounds 
of red baize. Placed at the bottom of a deep funnel of gilt frame— 
and covered with glass! This is the way the Director of the Metro- 
politan, a cynic if ever there was one, and aman who judges at their 
right valuation the horde of pretentious ‘ art-patrons’ which form 
the majority in this city, offers to the public a picture which it is an 
open secret has been brought here for sale. Why not frankly state 
it? Why repeat London in New York and ifnitate the silly farce of 
the gentlewoman who cried mackerel? Why does Mr. Monroe Butler 
Johnstone, M.P., traverse the West, in his magnificence, on a hunting 
tour, when he ought to stand beside his wates and satisfy the critics 
of the probabilities regarding this picture, so far as he knows them, 
and especially inform them what further tampering has been added to 
all the other messing with it, which the standard authorities on the 
works of the old masters have recorded? This unlucky Raphael, if 
indeed a Raphael it really is, left to the clumsy engineering of the 
Director, is so exhibited that nobody in his senses would care to come 
to a conclusion regarding its merits. Knowing nothing of pictures 
himself, as indeed he has shown himself to know nothing of the first 
principles that must guide the discoverer and owner of antiquities 
found in tombs, Colonel di Cesnola offers Messrs. Church and Rollin 
Tilton as witnesses to the authenticity of the picture. To be worth 
anything as witnesses these gentlemen must be experts. With the 
highest regard for their personal character and achievements in paint- 
ing, THE CRITIC declines to accept them as experts, Neither their nat- 
ural characters as expressed in their puintings, nor their known 
careers, nor the remarks on their own works, inspired by them, give 
any warrant that they are good judges of old masters. The faculties 
which produced their paintings are inconsistent with the sobriety and 
severity of mind that mark a judge. So that Colonel di Cesnola is 
again unfortunate in the choice of his backers. 

But to the picture. Looked at under all these favorable circum- 
stances, it does not impress the judicious examiner as a work in which 
the Raphael is very strong. The Madonna's face is almost too ele- 
gant and thin for Raphael. The little face on the right is still more 
so; it might be called pinched. The larger boy’s face on the left is 
hardly more satisfactory. The Bambino is delightful and has the 
Raphael element strongly, both in drawing and expression ; while 
both drawing and expression of the Mother make one think of Luini 
rather than Raphael. Of course the refuge is in an earlier or a 
*second’ period of Raphael’s career. Easily said; hard to prove. 
A priori, the picture has the questionable look of an endeavor to 
make an exact pendant to the Madonna Della Seggiola, The round 
frame, the grouping, the links and flames in place of the upright 
spokes of the chair-back, and other points beside, look like an after- 
thought. And if afterthought, was it the afterthought of Raphael, or 
of his disciples, or of astonishingly clever imitators close to his epoch ? 
The cock-and-bull story about the Seggiola having been painted on 
one end of a barrel, and this picture on the other, is rather damaging 
to the claims of this one. It sounds like a heroic remedy for an in- 
curable disease—the disease of ungenuineness. But who can decide 
absolutely? It is a beautiful work of art, impressive and lovely, not 
altogether satisfactory. A fine or very great example of Raphael it is 
not. Mr. Minor K. Kellogg has an unfinished Madonna with Peru- 
gino traits which has more of the true Raphael ring than this. It is 
not so slick, but more honest. The ‘ Madonna dei Candelabri’ is a 
picture to keep in New York, if possible ; but it should be retained on 
its own merits, not because Messrs. So-and-So think that it was en- 
tirely painted by the hand of the young prodigy whom Rome killed. 
The hocus-pocus of prominent names, of the picture being loaned and 
not for sale, statements that no other example of Raphael exists in 
America, and affected disdain of what the unsubsidizable, unbulliable 
press of the city has to say about the matter, are so many causes for 
suspicion—so many arguments to defeat the purpose for which works 
of art exist. 





The Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. 


SINCE the recent public meeting in the Academy of Music, sub- 
scriptions for the pedestal of the Bartholdi statue of ‘Liberty En- 
lightening the World’ have been coming in more rapidly. Many thou- 
sands of dollars have been promised, but many thousands more are 
necessary. It is yet impossible for any one-to form an idea of what 
will be the artistic merit of the statue. M. Bartholdi has produced 





some works of a pleasing character, but nothing that has marked him 
as a man of genius. But even had this colossal statue been the 
work of a sculptor of the highest repute, it would be impossible, on ac- 
count of the dimensions of the monument, to form an idea of its 
artistic worth before it is placed in the Harbor, amid the natural sur- 
roundings which are to serve as a perpetual frame to it. It will be 
interesting to study whether the making of such a gigantic object in 
‘beaten copper’ will tend to revive the neglected art of chaudron- 
nerie. In ancient times, the corporation of the chaudronniers ranked 
with the most important trades-unions. As early as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, Charles VII. gave to the chaudronniers impor- 
tant charters ; it cost 600 livres to acquire the brevet of master-chau- 
dronnier, and a further yearly payment of 110 livres to hold it. 


Art Notes. 

M. MEIsSsONIER, having heard that an unauthorized edition of his 
works was being prepared in America, writes to M. Bouton as follows : 
‘Mr. Lecadre’s edition is the only one made with my assistance, 
the only one which has my approval, and all others are unworthy 
counterfeits, made to my prejudice, against which I energetically pro- 
test.’ 

The American Exchange and Review announces a new London proj- 
ect—‘a company registered with £1,000,000 stock capital, at £5 per 
share, which proposes to insure paintings, statuary, marbles, and works 
of art and vertu against loss or damage by fire, including gas explo- 
sions and damage by lightning.’ 


The Drama 














Mrs. LANGTRY having vanished, as we anticipated, in a cloud of 
scandal, Mr. Wallack bas set to work to fumigate his theatre with ‘a 
New Comedy Drama.’ It is called ‘ The Queen’s Shilling,’ and is the 
most impudent plagiarism that we have ever seen on the stage. 
There is not a new scene, a new idea, a new character in it. It is 
not only, as the daily papers have shown, taken from the same 
original as ‘The Lancers.’ It is ‘The Lancers’ almost line for 
line. Here and there a new turn is given to the translation, and in 
every case it is given for the worse. All the French names of the 
characters are done into English, and except their names there is 
nothing English about them. Two or three new bits of business are 
introduced which neither help the plot nor give opportunities to the 
players. With these exceptions the version should be credited, not to 
‘G. W. Godfrey, Esq.,’ but to ‘Captain Leicester Vernon, M.P ;’ 
the scene of its first production should be, not Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, but the Princess’s Theatre, London ; the date should be, not 
December 1882, but November 1853. Mr. Wallack would maintain 
his reputation for fair dealing by making the necessary changes on 
the programme. 

When old work is thus revamped, it must be improved, or it has no 
right to exist. Some of Mr. Boucicault’s most admirable and char- 
acteristic efforts were made in reshaping antiquated material. Every- 
body knows that the plot of ‘The Colleen Bawn’ was long familiar 
to the stage, yet what man living can now produce a melodrama so 
delightful? When Rip Van Winkle first came down from the Cats- 
kills, a gang of bungling playwrights fell on him, robbed him, left him 
for dead ; and, indeed, he would have died if Mr. Boucicault had not 
passed that way. The loves of Faust and Margaret, one would sup- 
pose, were as dramatic as the loves of Romeo and Juliet; and, 
nevertheless, they never found a place in the popular heart until Mr. 
Boucicault made the fantastic udaptation which MM. Barbier and 
Carré used as the libretto of Gounod’s opera. The truth is that Mr. 
Boucicault has adorned nearly all that he has touched, and those who 
would imitate his methods must possess a measure of his gifts. 
Otherwise they will expose themselves to the contempt which is the 
meed of Mr. Godfrey, adaptor of ‘ The Queen’s Shilling,’ 

Bayard, a relative of Eugéne Scribe, wrote the ofiginal version 
at a time when Scribe’s influence was paramount on the French 
stage. After the Napoleonic wars there was a passion for military 
comedies. Scribe’s martinet colonels and sprightly young lieutenants 
were the rage of the town. His war-characters obtained instant 
favor. There was always the tradesman of martial instincts, deter- 
mining that his son should enter the army ; the dashing cavalry officers, 
making eager quests for ‘la jarretiére de la mariée’; the handsome 
ensign who loved the waiting maid; the faithful sergeant who was 
persuaded to marry her ; the colonel of hussars who wrote his memoirs 
in prison; the bourgeois who was locked up in the guard-house. 
Scribe was a young man when Waterloo was fought. He had never 
seen service. His knowledge of the army was derived from the 
sight of regiments defiling through the streets, and from accounts of 
their doings in the gazettes. Consequently his soldiers were gro- 
tesquely unreal. It was quite enough for his purpose that they should 
kiss every girl they met ; that they should hammer their glasses on the 
table ; that they should sing loud songs ; that they should swear great 
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oaths; and that, after sundry misadventures of love, the lieutenant 
should run away with the colonel’s betrothed. 

‘Le Fils de Famille,’ now ‘ The Queen’s Shilling,’ was built on 
this good old plan. Its single variation was that the conventional 
lieutenant should be made a trooper of lancers. He was a gentle- 
man’s son who, disowned by his father, had enlisted. He meets the 
colonel’s betrothed, who has disguised herself as a peasant girl in 
order that she may see the colonel at the head of his regiment. 
Though placed under arrest, he slips away, dons civilian clothes, 
enters the lady’s house, gets up a quarrel with the colonel, sings a 
duet with him, chaffs him, taunts him, and is run through the arm by 
him. Then, returnin;; to his regiment, and being called before the 
colonel, he pretends to be drunk so as to escape recognition, bears up 
bravely when the colonel tests him by grasping his wounded arm, and 
finally receives the hand of the maiden, the colonel obligingly with- 
drawing his claims. These may have been the ways of the French 
army in M. Bayard’s day. They may not have seemed so ridiculous 
to the audiences of ‘Captain Leicester Vernon, M. P.’ But what 
shall be said of Mr. Godfrey, an Englishman, living in London, who 
presents them as the manners of the troops who have just returned 
from Tel-el-Kebir? 

Scribe’s artificialities, and those of his schocl, have passed away. 
Modern audiences demand exact transcriptions of life. Robertson, 
the best of later realists, always depicted that which he had seen. He 
exaggerated, of course; it is a dramatist’s business to. exaggerate. 
But his soldiers were real soldiers; their adventures were such as 
might happen to every army in the field. They started for the war, 
not on prancing chargers, but in cabs ; they scrawled their letters to 
their friends at home ; they shaved and cooked under difficulties in a 
Crimean tent. Mr. Godfrey’s absurd troopers carry their lances 
through the inns of a English village. They carol elaborate staves 
about wine, women, and song. They mistake the heroine for a bar- 
maid, and insist on kissing her. They are merely the chorus of a 
comic opera, the guards of the ‘Grande Duchesse,’ the carabineers of 
the * Brigands,’ and have no more in common with Hugh Chalcot of 
‘Ours,’ who roasted his mutton before Sebastopol, than with George 
D’Alroy, who went a-wooing in the Little House at Stangate. 

Mr. Wallack is unquestionably losing ground. In Miss Rose 
Coghlan he has a forcible actress, handsome and well-mannered. In 
his other performers he has a tolerable company, too English for 
American tastes, but quite up to the level of modern English comedy. 
He has competent machinists, excellent scene-painters. But—and 
the ‘ but’ sums up the matter—he has no author. He has to depend 
on inferior English playwrights, whose products, feeble enough in 
their own soil, perish instantly when transplanted. He brings over 
comedy after comedy, drama after drama, and all fail ignominiously. 
At the present moment, being absolutely in despair, he threatens to 
produce another melodrama, ‘The Silver King,’ said to be more 
stupid than ‘Youth,’ more illiterate than ‘Taken from Life,’ and 
doomed to certain collapse. Under the circumstances we should ad- 
vise Mr. Wallack to look nearer home for his pieces. While his 
course of English plays has emptied his theatre, the Madison Square 
has been playing the home-made drama with such prosperity as has 
rarely been known in theatrical annals. 


‘ As You LIKE IT’ was played at Booth’s Theatre on Monday night 
before a vast audience. Mme. Modjeska was Rosalind. She came 
back unspoiled by English homage and she received a queenly wei- 
come. Her Rosalind was worthy of herfame. Tous, who had never 
seen her in comedy, it was a revelation. 

Most native actresses who attempt the part are hampered by the 
erudition of the commentators. Shakspearian criticism insists that 
the most painful study is necessary to know what manner of being 
this Rosalind was. How, they ask, had she spent her youth, and 
what was her training? Where did she learn about Pythagoras and 
the transmigration of souls, about Hero and Leander, about Troilus 
and Cressida, and the mythical personages whom she quotes at will ? 
Who taught her that abominable habit of punning, that deplorable 
smartness of repartee? Withvut a right understanding of matters 
such as these, the character, we are assured, is naught. 

Mme. Modjeska, we take it, thinks of Rosalind as she would think 
of the young duchess in Scribe’s ‘ Doigts de Fée.’ Her father being 
banished, Rosalind is the poor relation of Duke Frederick’s Court. 


Her naturally merry humor is overshadowed ; she is‘ out of suits . 


with fortune.’ If she jests with Touchstone, it is for Celia’s sake ; 
so unselfish is she that she puts her own sadness aside and sports with 
the clown to enliven her comrade. Her self-sacrifice is most pret- 
tily and pathetically shown by Modjeska. Her banter seems always 
ready to end ina sob. Her laughter runs perilously nigh to tears. 
Of these opening scenes, quite without significance to an actress 
without imagination, Mme. Modjeska makes a little domestic drama. 
In the midst of her sorrow she meets Orlando. Suffering makes 
them kin. Love possesses her at the moment of his advancing to the 
wrestler. ‘ Now Hercules be thy speed, young man’ is all that she 
can say. Note with what delicate touches the actress builds her 


possion : watch the light in her eyes, now exultant, now dim, as Or- 
ando overcomes or is overcome by hisadversary. When he has won, 
love has conquered her. She is no longer Rosalind the scornful, 
Rosalind the witty. She is simply Orlando's slave. She hangs on 
his words. ‘Sir, you have wrestled well and overthrown more than 
your enemies.’ Then, going, she turns back; then goes and turns 
again ; then flashes one glance at the youth and is gone. It is the 
very ecstasy of passion. Henceforth her love is her life. 

It strengthens her at once to meet the trial that befalls her. When 
Duke Frederick comes in his wrath, crying, ‘ Get you from our court,’ 
she rears her head resolutely. She is no longer alone in the world. 
If she pleads, it is with calm and dignity. ‘Thou art thy father’s 
daughter,’ says he; ‘there’s enough.’ Whereonshe stands up boldly, 
tragic with concentred scorn. ‘ Treason is not inherited, my lord. My 
father was no traitor.’ Her patience is gone ; she defies the usurper ; 
and yet in an instant, when he has departed, falls woman-like on her 
knees in a flood of tears. Once more love comes to her aid. It 
prompts her to a sudden resolve. It irradiates her with a great joy. 
She will dress as a man, with curtle-axe and boar-spear. She will 
wear a swashing appearance. She will go ‘to liberty and not to ban- 
ishment.’ The scene lasts for a few brief minutes, and in it Modjeska 
plays on every note of emotion. Her range is wide ; her touch un- 
erring. 

With her entry among the green boles of Arden the pathos of her part 
isended. Thenceforward all is comedy. Foran actress with affinities 
so French as Modjeska’s, it is comedy of a peculiarly attractive kind. 
It is the comedy of a proverbde by Alfred de Musset ; the comedy rep- 
resented by Marivaux in the last century and by Octave Feuillet in 
this. To be carried successfully it must be carried with infinite dash 
and vivacity. And Modjeska is singularly brilliant. She sparkles 
with merriment. She throws off epigrams like a spray of diamonds. 
She flirts and frolics, prattles and plays. Never under the shade of 
these melancholy boughs had roamed so gay acreature. Never had 
these foresters, fleeting the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world, had among them a youth so trim in limb, so dapper in bearing, 
so merry in humor. 

So Orlando’s lesson in love was read him with an art which 
delighted the audience. How prettily his mistress dallied with her 
love, now yielding. now coy. ‘Come woo me, woo me; for now I 
am in holiday humor, and like enough to consent.’ Then, as sud- 
denly veering, ‘I say I will not have you’ ; and in an instant crying 
back, and to his appeal, ‘ Then love me, Rosalind,’ replying from her 
heart ‘ Yes, faith will I—Fridays and Saturdays and all.’ ‘And wilt 
thou have me?’ he demands, ‘Ay, and twenty such,’ says she; 
and so she is back in her frolic mood. Playful coquetry has never 
been more charmingly shown. And we hope it is no irreverence to 
the bard to say that it is quite in the French manner. It is far too 
light, too gossamer, for the demureness of English maidenhood. It 
is far too poetic for the worldiness of French maidenhood. But it 
belongs to the world of fanciful femininity where none but French 
actresses and their sisterhood are at ease. In this scene, at least, all 
the Rosalinds of the past could sit at Modjeska’s feet. 

There is a crowning point to this beautiful impersonation. It 
comes in the reaction that succeeds the playing at love. ‘Oune 
badine pas avec l’amour,’ says the poet, and, Orlando gone, the heart 
of Rosalind speaks : ‘ O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou 
didst know how many fathom deep I am inlove.’ She must needs go 
find a shadow and wait till he returns, and while she is waiting comes 
Oliver with the napkin dyed in blood. Calmly at first she hears his 
story of the fight with the lioness. Cualmly at first, but as he tells of 
Orlando’s wound, her cheeks grow red, then pale; and, as he tells 
how Orlando fainted, her heart beats faster and still more fast ; and, 
as he tells how, fainting, Orlando called on Rosalind, the light dies 
out of her eyes and she falls to the ground. It is a memorable 
climax, most admirably wrought. Modjeska's success, in a word, was 
complete. She had in Mr. Maurice Barrymore as manly an Orlando 
as could be wished. Her foreign accent had only marred her lines 
for those to whom they were new. To many of the audience it added 


- a charm, conveying more delicately than our grosser speech the 


fancies of the elder world, when poetry peopled the woods with elves 
and carved the trees with love-songs. 








Music 








Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption.” 

THE FIRST PRODUCTION in this country of Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ 
by The New York Chorus Society, will prove one of the most interest- 
ing events of this year’s concert season. The work, it will be re- 
membered, was first performed in England, in August last, at the 
Birmingham Music Festival. The ‘ Redemption’ is not an oratorio 
in the sense in which the word is commonly used in America, In- 
deed, in attempting to do full justice to the work, we must regard it 
from another point of view than that which we are apt to take in 
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considering compositions of a similar character by Bach or Handel. In 
M. Gounod’s own words, his work is intended to be ‘a lyrical setting 
forth of the three great facts, on which depends the existence of the 
Christian Church'— namely, the passion and death of Christ, his life on 
earth from the Resurrection to the Ascension, and the spread of Chris- 
tianity through the instrumentality of the Apostles, These three parts, 
forming the sacred Trilogy, are preceded by a prologue, narrating the 
Creation, the Fall of Adam and Eve, and the promise of a Re- 
deemer. After a short instrumental introduction, representing Chaos, 
the narrator describes these events. M. Gounod introduces here a 
leading melody (‘ /it-motif’) typical, as he says, of the Redeemer. 
This subject occurs repeatedly during the trilogy, and is treated with 
considerable ingenuity and skill. The first part opens with a short 
recitation, which is immediately followed by the March to Calvary. 
This movement is one of the most characteristic numbers of the 
work, full of ferocious vigor. It is rendered the more impressive by 
being associated with the solemn measure of an old Catholic hymn, 
‘ Vexilla Regis’ (‘ Forth the Royal Banners go ’), which is first sung by 
the soprano chorus alone, and afterward repeated by the full choir. 
The Crucifixion scene contains musical effects which to an Anglo- 
Saxon mind would seem too sensational for so solemn a subject. 
When we think of the same story, as presented in the ‘ Messiah’ and 
‘the ‘St. Matthew Passion,’ M. Gounod’s attempts appear theatrical, 
almost frivolous, They bear the same relation to the conceptions of 
Bach and Handel as Doré's illustrations of the Bible bear to Holbein’s 
Madonna. The scene of Mary at the foot of the Cross is more 
easily within M. Gounod’s reach ; he has treated it with rare tender- 
ness and pathos; a portion of the old liturgical chant, ‘ Stabat Ma- 
ter,’ is introduced with great effect. 

The second part speaks of the Resurrection and Ascension, and 
opens with the scene of the Holy Women at the Sepulchre. This 
portion seems to us the most successful of the whole work. It isa 
delightful pastoral, showing the most attractive side of M. Gounod’s 
genius. The scene before the Sanhedrim is an effective dramatic 
number ; it would be more so, if it were represented with stage cos- 
tumes and accessories. The third part, the Pentecost, contains a 
beautiful solo quartet, ‘He has said to all the unhappy ;’ and the 
long and elaborate finale, ‘The Word is Flesh become,’ is to our 
mind the strongest number of the work. There is a simple vigor in 
this movement which cannot be found in any other part. 

M. Gounod has called the ‘ Redemption ’ the work of his life. We 
do not think, however, that his fame will rest upon it. Certainly 
it will never eclipse ‘ Faust.’ But it is an interesting creation of a 
highly-gifted artist, to whose heart the lyrical parts of the great drama 
he wished to describe made the strongest appeal. 


The Philharmonic Society. 

Mr. JOsEFFY’s first appearance this season and the production of a 
new piano-forte concerto by Brahms were the most interesting feat- 
ures of the second concert of the Philharmonic Society. The concerto 
first claims attention. It differs in many respects from the earlier 
works of the same composer, most of which are modelled on the best 
examples of the classical school. The admirers of Brahms, the most 
enthusiastic of whom was Robert Schumann (who in his characteris- 
tically enthusiastic way called him the ‘new Messiah’), have given 
him a place in the world of art which the general public has not rati- 
fied. There is a coldness, a reserve, in his compositions,—a consciors 
pride in the hizh mission of the ‘ tone-poet’—which have estranged 
from him many lovers of music. But in this new work he shows that, 
after all, he is able to speak directly to the general heart. The con- 
certo contains, in its four long movements, many graceful melodies, 
and the instrumentation is singularly powerful. Its best qualities 
lost nothing in Mr. Joseffy’s rendition of the piece last Saturday. 
Brahms could have desired no more thoroughly artistic interpretation 
of his thoughts.—— Raff’s beautiful ‘ Wald ’ symphony was given by 
Mr. Thomas as a graceful tribute to the memory of the composer, 
whose death, last spring, removed from the scene of his earthly labors 
an honorary member of the Society. 





A Life of Liszt.* 


L. RAMANN is the sort of woman that usually writes about Liszt. Her 
Life of him is as much of a rhapsody as anything that Liszt himself has 
written. She sits at the master’s feet and offers up incense. ‘One 
thousand eight hundred and eleven was a comet year,’ she exclaims 
grandiluquently—‘ one thousand eight hundred and eleven was the 
cradle year of many great men of Europe; it re-echoed with the 
sounds of lyre and sword, and announced pioneering spirits to the 
future. This year appears in the history of European spirit-life rich 
with promised splendor, One thousand eight hundred and eleven 
was also the natal year of FRANZ Liszt.’ Such is the tone of the 
whole book. The writer ventures upon the delicate subject of Liszt’s 
affaires @ amour, and rather excuses him from blame on the old 
plea, ‘The woman tempted me.’ She accuses Georges Sand of being 
his evil genius. Her novels were the first bad influence in his life, 
and she herself completed the demoralizing work which they had 
begun. There is a valuable chronological index of Liszt’s com- 
positions, up to 1840. 





* Franz Liszt, Artist and Man. 1811-1840. By L. Ramann. Translated from the 
by Miss E. Cowdery. 2 vols. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 
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not yet committed themselves to a literary career it ma: 
be earnestly commended ; and to the world at large it 
will need no other commendation than the brightness 
of its style and the character of its facts and anecdotes.” 
—London Saturday Review. : i 
‘*A delightful little book, bright, gossipy, and instruc- 
tive. It quotes from a host of authors and ~ their 
views on the various aspects of the literary life. It is 
personal without being at all inquisitive, and is thor- 
oughly entertaining throughout.” —Hart/ford Courant. 
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THE CRITIC IN 1883. 


ON THE 30th inst., THE Critic will com- 
plete its second year and volume. Within the 
brief period which has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of its first number, it has, we believe, estab- 
lished its position as “the first literary journal 
in America.” But on this subject we prefer to 
let others speak,and will therefore add nothing 
to the flattering testimonials presented in the ad- 
joining columns. 

Its subscription list has grown with encourag- 
ing rapidity. There is not a State or Territory 
in the Union—with the possible exception of 
Alaska—in which THE CRITIC is not known 
and valued ; and its list of paying subscribers 
includes lovers of literature and the arts in 
England, Scotland, Canada, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Australia, India, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the United States of 
Colombia. 

It is proposed to publish in THE CRITIC, dur- 
ing the coming year, a series of articles contain- 
ing carefully-chosen lists of books for the use of 
students and amateurs in many branches of 
knowledge. These lists will comprise new as 
well as standard works in different languages, 
and will be prepared by specialists of the highest 
standing, whose names will soon be announced. 
We believe that the proposed series will add 
greatly to the value of the next volume of THE 
Critic. 

Another new feature will be The Book Ex- 
change—a column in which any reader of THE 
Critic who wishes to exchange one book qe, 
another may his desire. The 
names and addresses of all applicants must be 
given in full, but not for publication unless 
desired, as each application will be numbered, 
and answers addressed to this office will be for- 


AMERICAN News Company, general agents. 








warded free of charge. Payment will not be 
required for a single insertion ; but when an 
application is repeated, each subsequent inser- 
~e will be charged for at the rate of five cents 
a line. 

The Editors will endeavor, in 1883, to main- 
tain, if not to raise, the standard of excellence 
established by the published volume of ‘* ESSAYS 
FROM THE CRITIC.” 

Subscriptions which expire at the end of the 
year should be renewed at once. Intending sub- 
scribers should lose no time in sending their 
names and addresses. 


THE CriTIC PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co. 
New York, Dec., 1882. 





PRESS OPINIONS: 

“ THE first literary journal in America. Its 
specialty is short reviews and many of them ; 
but we do not observe that quality is sacrificed.” 
—LonpoN ACADEMY. 

“ The best journal for literary people to read, 
in order to keep up with the progress of the book 
world,” —PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

“* Has earned a right to live by the excellence 
and variety of its materials.'’ — HARPER'S 
MONTHLY. 

“ The most interesting journal of literary 
criticism in the country.’’—SPRINGFIELD RE- 
PUBLICAN. 

“* Occupies the first place among the journals 
of its kind in this country.” —CHICAGO STAND- 
ARD. 

“ Invaluable to every student and lover of 
literature in this country.” —CHRISTIAN UNION. 

‘* At the head of the critical journals of the 
country.’’—LEWISTON (Me.) GAZETTE, 

‘* By far the best journal of its class in the 
country.’—BUFFALO EXPRESS. 

“ Fully maintains its high order of excel- 
jence."—NeEw YorkK HERALD. 

‘* Al the head of the critical journals of this 
country.” —Boston Post. 

“ The best literary journal of this country.” 
—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 

“ Its success has been instant and secure.”— 
PHILADELPHIA PRESss. 


“ It never praises a poor book,’’—SAn FRAN- 
CIscO CHRONICLE. 





PERSONAL OPINIONS: 


To THE Epitors OF THE CRITIC: 

I have kept Tue Critic from the begin- 
ning, and find it a useful summary of the lit- 
erature of the day in the spirit of a fair and 
independent criticism. Puitie SCHAFF. 

Biste House, N. Y. City, Nov. 6, 1882. 





-A Fortnightly Review of Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, the Drama. 


EpDITors, 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

I have been a reader of THE CRITIC for a 
long time past, and I like its catholicity, its en- 
terprise, and its readiness to encourage, by judi- 
cious criticism and suggestion, good work in 
literature and science, as well asin the-fine arts, 

D. C. GILMAN. 

President's Office, Fohns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, BALTIMORE, Nov. 23, 1882. 





To THe Eprrors or Tue Critic: 

Recalling the fate of many similar ventures, 
itis no small success to have established THE 
Critic, and to have carried it prosperously 
through the ‘‘ dangerous second year.” We 
could not now get along very well without it. 
You maintain a high and impartial standard 
of criticism, and have brought out the talent of 
new and excellent writers. The columns given 
to Art and to the Drama are full of point, and 
I depend greatly upon your Literary Notes. I 
am sure that publishers, no less than authors 
and readers, must feel a practical interest in 
your success. EDMUND C, STEDMAN. 

New York, Nov. 24, 1882. 





To THE EpIToRS OF THE CRITIC: 

The plan of your paper is admirable, and, so 
far as I have been able to read it, the plan is 
admirably carried out. 

J. H, Vincent, (President C.L.S.C). 

New Haven, Vow. 22, 1882. 





To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

I have no objection to the use of my name in 
THE CRITIC, dut, on the other hand, consider it 
an honor to have it appear in your columns. 

PRINCETON, Sept. 27, 82. C. A. Youna. 





To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

I read THE CRITIC with immense interest, 
and hearty appreciation of the great talent I find 
in it. . CLARK RuSSELL. 

Lonpon, Oct. 6, 1882. 





To THE EpITors OF THE Critic: 

THE CRITIC refreshes me, among other rea- 
sons, because tt quickly grasps all that is new, 
in every sense of the expression; the telegraph 
and scales would be appropriate symbols for it. 
After laborious examination of the leading 
magazines of many countries, I find I gain 
more from THE CRITIC in many ways than 
Srom all the rest, and I freely take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge personal benefit. 
Boston, Sept. 26,82, VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. 
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